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CHRONICLE. 


7 could scarcely have been a surprise to 
In Parliament. A. anybody that, on the last debating night of 

last week, the patience of the House of Com- 
mons under the hollowest and most wearisome debate of 
recent times broke down, and that the House was counted 
out, Once more the talking was almost entirely in the 
hands of lawyers. Sir Henry James is universally re- 
spected for both intellectual and moral qualities, Mr. 
Cuartes Hatt is justly popular, Mr. AsquirH is a brisk 
young man of some talent. But, though no one wishes to 
impose silence on the legal members of the House, it is 
really a grievous thing that those who were not engaged ina 
case should think it necessary to show what they could have 
said if they had been, and that those who were should 
think it necessary to repeat what they did say, and insert 
what they did not. Some real interest was probably felt 
in the announcement of the croc-en-jambe amendment from 
the Government side, which had been for some time ex- 
pected from one or other of the self-advertising persons who 
pose as independent Conservatives. It came from Mr. 
JENNINGS, and was aimed at the 7'imes. 

The count-out necessitated on Monday an application to 
restore the priority of the debate. The discussion as to 
whether the notice of this, given at or immediately after the 
count-out itself, was sufficient, had a certain flavour of 
obstruction about it, but can hardly be said to have been 
wholly unjustifiable, inasmuch as the Government had 
certainly been guilty of technical laches in not keeping a 
House, and the course of procedure adopted, though 
warranted by the SpeaKer’s authority, appears to have 
had no very strong precedents. The horror of the actual 
debate, however, reigned once more supreme when Mr. 
Sexton (whom not his foes only call “ Windbag”) pro- 
ceeded to discourse for three hours, lacking ten minutes or 
80, upon matter as flimsy as a real Cashmere shawl, if not 
80 precious, and in manner as tawdry as a Puisley imita- 
tion. After some minor speeches (including one of those 
wonderful outpourings of carefully-bottled “wut” of 
which Mr. WaLLAcE has the monopoly), Mr. BaLrour and 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt justified the dictum that better is 
the end of a thing than the beginning thereof. Sir 
Wituiam seems to have disappointed his friends a little, 
and was no better, logically speaking, than usual ; but 


it would have been wicked not to be thankful for him after 


the nightmare repetitions of the lawyers last week and the 
bladdery fulness of Mr. Sexton. Mr. Batrour was, by 
the admission of both sides, very good—his best point of all 
being, perhaps, his insistence on the too much ignored fact 
that the Phenix Park murders, startling as they were, 
were in no respect more heinous or more horrible than much 
of the crime which justice has found to be the result of the 
system knowingly pursued by Parnellism. Sir WiLu1am 
Harcourt incidentally remarked that the Government 
majority “‘ had broken down.” He had no sooner ceased 
speaking than his leader’s amendment was defeated by 
339 to 268, or a majority of 71, in a House in which 
nearly one-tenth of the members did not vote—a very 
good majority, indeed, considering the attitude of a few 
Unionist Whimsicals. 

On Tuesday a good deal more sport was shown. The 
main ostensible business was the discussion of Mr. JENNINGS’s 
amendment—it is odd, by the way, that no one should have 

d the courage to move another to the effect that the 
printer of the Z'imes be reprimanded on his knees for want 
of due care in libelling members, and then receive the 
thanks of Parliament for attempting, however mala- 
droitly, to do a great public service. But Lord Ranpo.Pa 
HURCHILL “ cut in” with a speech on the main question, 


in which he expressed his disgust at a Government which 
has presumed to do without him, in the curious style of 
turgid oratory (pinchbeck Purr, or electro-eighteenth- 
century, it may be called) affected by him when he would 
fain be serious. Thereupon Mr, JENNINGS, like an honest, 
if not very long-sighted, man (one rubs one’s eyes at 
finding that Mr. Jonny Morey pronounced his conduct 
“ inscrutable”), some time after defined his noble friend’s 
speech as an attempt to stab the Government in the 
back, declined to lend him his own dagger for that pur- 
pose, refused to move his amendment, and left it to be 
moved by Mr. Caine. Between the two Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
had made a good dissection of Lord Ranpovrn, and Mr. 
Wuirsreap had once more played his well-known part of 
the man who is so dull that it seems he must be wise. The 
debate was closed by a pair of lively speeches from Mr. 
Goscuen and Mr. Mortey, the former exerting to the full 
his peculiar power of maddening his adversaries, and suck- 
ing no small advantage from their madness; while Mr. 
Morey was very angry with the Zimes. Mr. PARNELL 
had more wit than to speak. Lord Ranpoirn carried no 
Conservative with him into the lobby save the sapient 
Mr. Stavevey Hitt ; and, despite the opposition of Mr. 
Carne and the abstention of some other Unionists, the 
Government came within nine of their majority of the 
previous night in a thinner House, the numbers being 321 
to 259. Thus Mr. Sirn’s motion was carried, and Mr. 
Asquitu will be able (when he is in a majority) to fulfil 
his threat—so consonant with calm political wisdom and con- 
sistent with the continuity of politics—of expunging it from 
the Journals. Meanwhile the Lords had been attending to 
business, and had read a second time Lord Mrturown’s Bill 
for flogging armed burglars. 

After wasting exactly a calendar month and day (save 
a very little time devoted to Supply) the House of Commons 
at last got on Wednesday to what was at least technically 
business ; and even this business was only a private mem- 
ber's Bill for fresh tinkering with Irish Land Legislation, 
which was thrown out after being discussed for the whole 
afternoon. This is, of course, quoted as a fresh wrong to 
Ireland—a criticism in which the validity of the accusation 
and the sincerity of the accusers may be said to be exactly 
on a par. 

On Zhursday the Government very foolishly incurred, 
and very properly received, a rebuff by the carrying against 
them, and against the mover's wish, of Sir Epwarp 
Hamey’s motion for the public defraying of the reasonable 
expenses of Volunteers. The defeat has been absurdly 
exaggerated for the sake of the Stoke election, and was of 
no party importance ; for not a third of the members of the 
House voted, and the majority was almost wholly provided 
by Tories, while some Radicals voted with the Government. 
Nor did Mr. Stantore probably mean more than a refusal 
to pledge himself in a certain large and general way. But 
an opening was given and taken for the administration of a 
blow which might have been avoided with perfect ease, or 
even turned into a helpful “lift up.” Afterwards Mr. 
Srannope made his statement, which was well received. 


An Appeal to The oddest letter we have read for some time 
MM. les appeared in the Daily News of yesterday, 
Assassins. with the signature “ B. SamvE.son,” asking the 

Trish leaders whether “ the time has not arrived for ceasing 

“to use or encourage revolutionary methods”? Would 

Sir Beryuarp, if it be he, be kind enough to define “ revo- 

“ lutionary methods” a little more closely? 


— The most curious incident of the week in 
Afairs, reign politics is, no doubt, the sending of a 
so-called “ threatening letter ”—really an out- 

spoken, and perhaps rather exaggerated, remonstrance and 
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warning—to the Czar by a Russian literary lady. We are 
no friends to the practice of lecturing foreigners on their 
own affairs; but the Russians really might take a lesson 
from our Irish policy Mr. Batrour has to deal with 
persons as criminal as the Nihilists, though more cowardly, 
and far fouler-mouthed ; but imagine his having an Irish- 
woman arrested for writing him a letter in the style, say, 
of Mr. Freperic Harrison! An unexpected, but impor- 
tant, event has taken place in Hungary; M. Tisza, who 
has long been practically supreme in the politics of that 
country, having resigned, after something like fifteen years’ 
service. His Ministry continues, little altered in name, 
but will probably suffer changes, if it is not entirely dis- 
placed, before long. There has, no doubt, been some 
genuine dissatisfaction of late with M. Trsza’s policy; but, 
on the whole, his fall may be set down rather to the some- 
what ungenerous tendency of nations to heap up grudges 
against any one who holds power long. The reports of 
fighting between the French and the King of Danomery 
may, but will probably not, draw English attention to the 
enormous recent extension of Irench enterprise in what is 
called in Paris Ze Soudan Francais. There will be trouble 
there some time or other. 


The Stamford election was duly carried by the 
The Elections. Unionist candidate, though by a greatly 

reduced majority. The fact is that the most 
strenuous ¢fforts are being made among the agricultural 
labourers on the Gladstonian side by persons like the 
notorious Mr. Tuckwett and others, and that, unless con- 
trolment meets controlment, the disasters of 1885 will be 
repeated at the next general election. The writ for the 
Ayr Burghs has been at last issued, and it may be 
hoped that the electors will take a lesson from their not 
very distant neighbours of Partick. The election for 
Stoke, in which the absent Unionist has everything against 
him, took place yesterday ; but the result will not be known 
when this Chronicle 1s printed. 


The Farmers’ Alliance—a body of which little 
has been heard for a long time—gave a con- 
siderable testimonial to the Government Tithes 
Bill, on Monday, by condemning it, and voting that the 
price of redemption should be given to the County Council, 
and the present mode of recovery maintained. That this 
motion was carried against strong opposition from such a 
thoroughgoing defender of tenant-farmer interests as Mr. 
Epwin bear made the compliment even stronger. The 
Farmers’ Alliance was followed, on the same side, by a 
more respectable body—the Tithes Question Association— 
which, however, could get no heavier gun than Lord 
Brapourne to bear upon the Bill. Lord Branourne is not 
considered by any party in the State as a model of political 
wisdom, and he certainly will not add to his claims by the 
line he took on thismatter. If you regard the Act of 1836 
.as the be-all and end-all of argument on any part of the 
subject, you simply play into the hands of those tithe- 
owners who insist on the uttermost farthing. 


The Tithes 


Several speeches of some importance have been 
delivered during the week ; but when Parlia- 
ment is sitting and talking at the rate of three 
hours per speaker, the public has not great lust to listen to 
speeches. Mr. H. H. Fowrer at the Eighty Club was, 
perhaps, the most interesting, inasmuch as he compared 
the present Liberal “ split” to that at the beginning of the 
French Revolution. As that split was caused by the deter- 
mined efforts of certain “ Liberals” to support the open 
enemies of England, and as it resulted in the practical 
exclusion of the party from power for between thirty and 
forty years, Tories have every reason for accepting the omen 
joyfully. 


Speeches. 


The appointment of Dr. Wrsrcorr to the See 

5 ag of Durham is absolutely unexceptionable on the 

"score of learning, character, and intellectual 

ability, and need not be exposed to animadversion on that 

of Churchmanship. Whether the new Bishop will be equal 

to the practical and administrative duties of his office is a 

question which can rarely be answered in any such case 

beforehand. 

_ _. Both University crews have during the week 

bag + gata been seen on the London water, and the 
’ prospect of a really good race continues. 


Two lawsuits of interest were decided towards 
Miscellaneous. the end of last week, the late Mr. Ferranp’s 
will being confirmed and the dispute between 
Mr. Barrp and the Pelican Club being decided by Mr. 


Justice Srmriinc, in a more than usually “ oyster-shel]” 
fashion, to the effect that the Committee acted irregularly 
in their expulsion of Mr. Barrp, but that, the Club bej 

proprietary, there was no remedy. On Saturday last two 
distinguished politicians delivered addresses on “ off” gub. 
jects, the Duke of AreyLi on political economy, and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN on the more glittering topic of the 
jeweller’s art, which, after all, has to do with econom 

though not in the vulgar sense. The Duke confessed 
frankly enough that the older science, as it fain would cal] 
itself, of which he used to be thought something of 
votary, was too deductive; and there will be not a few 
sympathizers with him in holding that the new school, 
though it is quite right to study history, is scarcely de. 
ductive enough. In the correspondence between Pro. 
fessor TynpaLt and Mr. Giapstone, published on Monday, 
the Professor was somewhat more guarded in his language 
and Mr. GLapstone much better tempered than usual. Un. 
luckily Mr. Guapstone has not touched the only really 
interesting part of the matter by answering the question, 
“ If the work is blackguardism, is not the worker a black- 
“guard?” We still pause for that reply. Another 
great colliery accident happened on Monday, at Morfa, in 
South Wales—an accident of magnitude less than that of 
Llanerch, but still terrible enough, nearly ninety lives 
having been lost, including that of at least one rescuer.— 
On Thursday the Institute of Civil Engineers, with many 
noble Lords and others, “ gloried and drank deep” in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Hall, not without reference to the Forth Bridge, 


News was received on Friday of the lamentable 
death on shipboard of Sir Howarp ELputystoxe, 
a very distinguished officer, a member of the 
Duke of Connaucut's household, and actually commanding 
the Western District. Sir Howarp, who was on his way 
to Teneriffe to recruit his health, was washed overboard by 
a sudden wave and drowned. A still heavier loss is that 
of Baron Dowse, who died suddenly at Tralee after deliver 
ing un excellent charge the day before. 


, The book of the week, as far as notoriety goes, 
andi; undoubtedly M. Zora’s La Béte Humaine 
(Paris: CHarpentier). A fuller account of it 
will be found elsewhere; meanwhile, it has been unkindly 
suggested that there is a mistake in the title, and it should 
be La Létise Humaine—the bétise which can buy and read 
horrors that only cause a yawn and dirtiness which is only 
dull. It has been announced that Mr. Tate has offered 
a large and valuable collection of modern English pictures 
to the National Gallery, which certainly requires strengthen- 
ing in that department. Meanwhile, a fresh movement 
has been set on foot for the further Sunday opening of 
galleries and museums-—an estimable object, the pros and 
cons of which do not, however, seem to be very thoroughly 
understood either by its advocates or its opponents. 


Obituary. 


POLITICIANS ON THE TURN. 


te of the thirty or forty eminent politicians—we do 
not pledge ourselves to the precise number—who 
have been Prime Ministers of France since the establish- 
ment of the Republic is said to have invented an ingenious 
device for the discomfiture of his political opponents. In- 
ferior to some of his colleagues, predecessors, and successors 
in oratorical and debating power, he had a potent weapon 
in his pencil. He managed to embarrass assailants of the 
Government by ostentatiously sketching them on the 
blotting-pads, sheets of paper, and envelopes with which 
the desks of senators and deputies are provided by a gene- 
rous nation. The curiosity of the occupant of the tribune 
to know what it was that was assuming shape under the 
Minister's hand, the speculation whether it could possibly 
be he himself who was sitting or standing for his portrait, 
the wonder whether it was like or whether it made him 
look very ridiculous, had sometimes the effect of diverting 
his thoughts from his topic, confusing his argument, and 
giving a certain unreality to his declamation. This expe 
dient was, perhaps, less offensive than the somewhat un- 
generous artifice by which Prrr is said to have discomfi 
the maiden eloquence of Erskine—maiden in the House of 
Commons, though not absolutely virginal outside it. Affect- 
ing to take notes with interest and curiosity as the speech 
began, Prrr gradually detached his pencil from his paper 4 
it proceeded ; and, after holding them suspended for a time 
in either hand, eventually restored them to the table, a 


having no further occasion for their services. 
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Byplay of this sort is still observable on the two Front 
Benches of the House of Commons. But we do not know 
that either the Ministry or the ex-official Opposition counts 
a caricaturist in its ranks, Sir Wirrim Lawsoy, the best- 
natured man with not absolutely the worst-natured muse, 
has the faculty of stringing verses together which are 
handed about with something of the enthusiasm with which 
“ Ganper’s last” was circulated among the gentlemen of 
Mrs. Topcers’s boarding establishment ; and, together with 
Mr. T. D. SuLtivay, enables us to measure the distance, 
not in time merely, which separates us from the Lolliad 
and the Anti-Jacobin. Nor is the pencil wanting in the 
sacred cause of Gladstonism. A cheerful and distinguished 
Queen’s Counsel has the faculty, it is reported, of em- 
bodying the little incidents of Parliamentary life in graphic 

rtraiture and sketches. The other day a member—we 
think it was Lord to a 

h of Mr. BrapLaven’s as suggesting a doubt in his 
mind whether the member for Northampton or the member 
for West Birmingham would be the winner in the race 
towards the Treasury Bench, which seemed to be their 
goal. If gossip is to be trusted, Lord Ranpoten CnurcuiL. 
is the possessor of a sketch in which pictorial embodiment 
is given to this idea. A pendant may, perhaps, some day 
or other be devised by the Parliamentary artist in which 
Lord Ranpourn’s progress towards the Front Opposition 
Bench may be delineated. It ought to be executed at 
once, or Lord Ranpotrn may be there before the artist can 
sketch him on the road. 

Mr. CuaMBerain and Lord Ranpoten have 
both a special interest at this moment for the student of 
political psychology. They are striking examples of poli- 
ticians on the turn. If we were to speak of Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN’s conversion and Lord Ranpoipn’s perversion we 
might be charged with making a double use of question- 
begging prefixes. But any one who chooses to do so is at 
liberty to beg the question on the other side, and to reverse 
the application of the con and the per—syllables not less 
important than con and trans in another controversy. On 
consideration, we are not disposed to attribute incon- 
sistency to the member for Paddington. Lord Ranpo.pn’s 
politics are what they always have been—Lord RAnpo.pa 
CuurcHiLL. The one question about him is, What will he 
do with himself? This seems to occupy him exclusively, 
and the public, so far as he is concerned, mainly. The 
interest which attaches to him is that of personal adven- 
ture. Will he stand or fall? He is watched as a man who 
is walking on a tight rope is watched. Will he get safely 
to the other end, or will his foot slip and bring him down, 
not with dangerous, but only with humiliating, con- 
sequences ; for a net is always humanely provided for Par- 
liamentary acrobats. The steadygoing politician who pursues 
the beaten track with the stolid persistency of a blind- 
folded millhorse going round in his circle, with some idea 
probably that he is making progress, excites little attention. 
As Bishop BLoveram puts it :— 

You see lads walk the street 
Sixty the minute ; what’s to note in that ? 
You see one lad o’erstride a chimney stack. 
Him you must watch. He’s sure to fall yet stands. 

Lord Raypourn is the lad who o’erstrides the chimney 
stack, He does not require any Bishop to teach him that 
the public interest attaches to those who “in equilibrium 
“keep the giddy line midway; one step aside, they're 
“classed and done with.” A similar feeling has a great 
deal to do with the curiosity which, during more than half 
a century, has accompanied Mr. political evolu- 
tions. No one has been able to predict, or even to con- 
Jecture with any reasonable show of plausibility, what he 
would say or do, or where he would be next. In a less 
degree the same feeling directs itself to Lord Ranporn. 
Of course, it attaches only to a particular moment in his 
career. He does not intend to spend all his life in balancing 
himself and skipping about in spangles and tights for the 
mere pleasure of the thing, and to excite the foolish wonder 
of lookers-on. The excitement of curiosity serves the 
purpose of the hour. It keeps him before the public eye 
and in the public mind. If it feeds nothing else, it feeds 
his love of notoriety. But he is going somewhere, and 
will probably take up definite quarters before long. The 
Political demi-monde to which Mr. Lanoucnere and Sir 
Wittiam Harcourt belong probably has considerable attrac- 
tions for him. If Mr. GLapstone is ever called on to form 
@ fourth Administration, it would not surprise us to find 
Lord Raxvotrn occupying a conspicuous place 


* In it. 


This, at any rate, is more probable than that acceptance 
of office under Lord Sauispury to which Lord Ranpo.ru 
affects to think Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is tending. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN is, in our view, to be congratulated on the 
fact that such a speculation is even possible. We have 
nothing to do with his consistency, and we should be sorry 
to have to argue in favour of it. Ifthe matter were worth 
spending many words upon, we should be disposed to say 
that Mr, Campervan has been honourably and wisely in- 
consistent. He has said and done in his time many things 
which we think were reckless and censurable ; and, though 
he may not be disposed formally to retract them, he is as 
little disposed, we are inclined to believe, deliberately to 
repeat them. When a national emergency arose, in which 
the future of England and of the Empire was at stake, he, 
like his greater friend and colleague Mr. Bricut, showed 
that there were nobler qualities of patriotism and statesman- 
ship in him than he had before displayed. The rupture of 
party ties is sometimes necessary to restore a man to him- 
self. It releases him from the unconscious servitude to his 
position, his associates, his personal ambition, his daily 
pursuits, which often force him to play a part which he 
may imagine that he freely chooses, but which is really thrust 
upon him. If Mr. Cuampervarn had to compete with Mr. 
Sir Harcourt, and, we are sorry to 
add, Mr. Jorin Mortey, he would probably be not much 
above their level. Released from this ignoble pressure, he 
has attained to a greater dignity and elevation of character, 
a larger and more sagacious statesmanship, and a broader 
and purer patriotism, than at one time he seemed capable 
of. What is true conspicuously of him is no doubt true in 
a lesser degree of lesser men subject to, and released from, 
the same influences. 


M. TISZA’S RESIGNATION, 


a circumstances of M. T1sza’s resignation are natural 
—quite natural—but they are not, perhaps, very plea- 
sant to those who would fain see politics guided by some- 
thing better than raw nature. We have no {fanatical 
admiration for M. Tisza. Although party names mean 
very different things in different countries, he belongs, on 
the whole, to the party with which we do not sympathize, 
and he has of late years deferred too much to the deplorable 
policy of simply trimming, which has more and more ex- 
posed Austria-Hungary to the attack of her Eastern neigh- 
bour whenever that neighbour chooses, and it ceases to be 
convenient to Germany to prevent it. But there is no 
doubt at all that M. Tisza is the strongest man in Hungary 
whose general policy is agreeable to the majority of the 
Hungarian people. Count ALpert Apponyr has great 
talents and a generous idea of what Hungary ought to do 
and be; but it remains to be seen whether he could muster 
a working majority in the Hungarian Parliament. There 
is no one else that we should care to see in M. T1sza’s place ; 
and Count Szapary is avowedly a mere makeshift. As for 
the expedient apparently resolved on—the continuance of a 
Tisza Ministry, with M. T1sza outside—something, though 
not exactly, the same experiment has been tried once or 
twice in England, and always with the result of a complete 
fiasco. Nor have the changes and chances of modern things 
improved the possibilities of anything but a fiasco, Imagine 
a Liberal Gladstonian Ministry in the House of Commons 
with Mr. GiapsTonz, not only outside, but turned outside, 
as a candid amiable friend ; imagine a Tory Ministry in the 
House of Lords, with Lord Satispury unattached, and 
critical. The parallels, of course, are not exact, but they 
are near enough. The beautiful system of party govern- 
ment, which not long ago all Englishmen were willing to 
teach the world in twenty lessons (as a French poet under- 
took to teach poetry), is rather discredited just now, and 
few people are so positive about it as they were. But one 
thing that may be very fairly said is, that for the leader of 
a dominant party not to be in the Ministry is an absurdity. 
Only two results are in that case possible—Parliamentary 
chaos or Ministerial impotence. 

The immediate cause of a statesman’s downfall is never 
the real cause ; and in this instance it seems more inade- 
quate than any verre d'eau on record. Indeed, it is not too 
easy to seize the exact point in regard to the “ repatria- 
“tion” of M. Kossura. That patriot, we own, appears to 
us to have been, on the whole, one of the least important 
even of patriots. But no one ever doubted his sense of his 
own importance, and it is quite characteristic that he 
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should have made some childish, or second-childish, fuss 
about the matter. M. Tisza, it seems, wanted to avoid the 
scandal of expressly rehabilitating by legislation a recal- 
citrant rebel, and to do the thing by a ruse ; his colleagues 
did not. Both were agreed that if anybody, M. Kossuta 
included or not, wanted M. Kossuts to be a qualified 
Hungarian citizen, he was by all means to be so. The 
proximate and more active cause would appear to be 
M. Tisza’s error in trying to bribe an enemy by 
giving him office. You can never do that ; if Lord Satispury 
were to give Lord Mr. Smira’s 
place to-morrow, history, in her kind, calm way, would 
tell over again the story of M. Tisza and M. Szivacyt. 
But the whole real secret of the matter appears to be that 
Hungary has got tired of its strong man, and longs for 
another citizen to take histurn. We ourselves cannot boast 
much over such longings. We got tire! of WALPOLE, we 
got tired of CuaTuam, we got tired of Wittram Pirr the 
younger, of whom we said, “ Not this man, but a person 
“ called AppincTon.” It is the nature of man to get tired 
of Ministers who do not, like Mr. Giapsrong, continually 
teady the basest of the people. M. Tisza did not, and he 
has felt the consequences. Whether he will return to power 
is very doubtful. The precedents are divided, but hardly 
favourable ; and fifteen years of practically uncontrolled 
control of a people is about as much as any man can 
expect nowadays. Tout invite a vivre vite ; au galop, monde 
falot ' But whither the galop leads is a different matter. 


A PELICAN IN THE WILDERNESS. 


HETHER Mr. Barrp, otherwise Mr. ABLtNGTON, is 

better rid of the Pelican Club, or the Pelican Club 
of Mr. Bairp, is one of those things which, as Dr. Jonnson 
says, no man knows, and perhaps no man ever shall know. 
Mr. Barrp, who has appealed from Mr. Justice StirLine’s 
decision, is “ threatened to be deprived” of the “ use and 
“ enjoyment of the Pelican Club.” Mr. Justice Srie.iNe, for 
reasons of a somewhat remote and unexpected nature, will 
not interfere to save him from this impending woe, and we 
shall see next week what the Lords Justices say. But on the 
merits of the case, so far as such a case can be said to have 
any merits, the judge was rather in favour of Mr. Bairp. 
Club law is always interesting, at any rate to the mascu- 
line mind, and, considering the comparative rarity of the 
instances where the Courts will interfere, the number of 
reported judgments on the subject is unusually large. Mr. 
LasoucuereE has given his distinguished name as plaintiff 
to one of them, and, indeed, few people make their expul- 
sion from a Club an opportunity for exercising the Christian 
virtue of humility. According to Mr. Justice Sri.inc’s 
careful digest of the principles applicable to such disputes, 
there are only three grounds on which the intervention of 
a legal tribunal can be supported. In the first place, 
the rules of the Club must not be broken, because they 
form part of the contract into which a member enters 
when he pays his subscription. In the second place, 
nothing must be done which is contrary to natural 
justice, though some philosophers doubt whether justice 
existed in a state of nature. In the third place, the re- 
solution of the Club or of the Committee must be adopted 
in good faith. The rules of the Pelicans contain the 
customary provisions about written notice of motions to be 
brought forward, and about conduct unbecoming a gentle- 
man, or injurious to the interests of the Club. These rules, 
or some of them, were not observed. A resolution was 
carried without notice, and a Committee was irregularly 
elected. The Club was, in fact, when the proceedings of 
which Mr. Barrp complains were held, in an altogether 
anomalous state, and its practical constitution did not corre- 
spond with the written one. The Pelicans being thus dis- 
organized, Smrrn and Savin, the noted bruisers, fought at 
Bruges in the presence of Mr. Bairp and other ornaments 
of English society. Most people probably remember quite 
as much of this disgraceful performance as they care to re- 
call. Mr, Barrp was accused of hiring roughs to attack 
Stavin on behalf of Smitn. This charge, however, he 
denied, and, as it was not proved, it cannot be persisted 
with. Mr. Barrp was summoned to attend before the 
Committee, and was examined by them touching the 
matter in question. He then and there made admissions 
with regard to his language and conduct which, in the 
epinion of Mr. Justice Smeiinc, might have led the 


Committee to expel him without giving bim a right of 
action. 

The Committee did not take that course, and, indeed, 
nobody seems to have done what he might have been ex. 
pected todo. Mr. Barrp, perhaps more to the surprise of 
the Bench than of ordinary laymen, called no witnesses, 
and, as Mr, Justice Stirutne adds in an awestruck manner, 
“ filed no affidavits.” There was not even a “ halleybj,” 
As the Committee declined to do anything, a general 
meeting of the Club was held on the following day. Lord 
QUEENSBERRY, well known in “sporting circles” and as a 
practical critic of Lord Tennyson’s plays, intimated that 
fresh evidence was available, and suggested further inquiry, 
Ultimately the case was sent back to the Committee, and 
the Chairman announced that the Committee had “ resigned 
“in a body.” The Chairman irreverently added that “a 
“ better lot” would be chosen to represent the interests of 
Pelicanism. But before the next meeting could be held it 
was discovered that a better lot of Pelicans did not exist, 
and the same old Committee returned to office. This Com- 
mittee, without hearing any fresh evidence, reversed its 
own decision, and called upon Mr. Barrp to resign, as 
the requisite aiternative, under the rules, to being expelled, 
In these circumstances Mr. Justice Strr.1Ne held, first, that 
the Committee had not been duly elected ; and, secondly, 
that its conduet was not unbiassed. The unwary layman 
would naturally infer that the Court proceeded to give Mr, 
Barrp the relief for which he asked. But not at all. The 
Pelicans are a proprietary club, in which no member has 
any rights of ownership. The law, as laid down by Lord 
Chancellor CranwortH, is as follows :—‘ Save for the due 
“ disposal and administration of property, there is no 
“ authority in the Courts, either of England or Scotland, to 
“ take cognizance of the rules of a voluntary society entered 
“into merely for the regulation of its own affairs.” If 
judges, or even Chancellors, always expressed themselves with 
the same neatness and precision as Lord Cranworra, the 
study of the law would be a good deal more agreeable 
than it is. Mr. Justice Srirtinc naturally treated this 
dictum, followed and amplified by Sir GzorcEe JEssEL, as 
conclusive against the claim for an injunction. Some 
judges would have dealt with it at once, and so saved them- 
selves the trouble of dealing afte: wards with the prize fight 
at Bruges. Mr. Justice Stintinc, with a dry humour not 
always found in mathematicians and “old Equity drafts- 
“men,” kept it for the end; and, after dangling Mr. 
Barrp over the legal fence, finally landed him on the wrong 
side. It must not, however, be too hastily assumed that 
the members of a proprietary Club may throw each other 
out of the windows as much as they please. For Mr. 
Justice Stir.iNG paid a passing tribute to the cause of law 
and order by suggesting that damages might be recovered 
where it was impossible to grant an injunction. 


THE END OF THE DEBATE. 


DEBATE in the House of Commons may, as, indeed, 
may a discussion anywhere, serve two distinct pur 
poses—one, that of throwing light on the question debated ; 
the other, that of defining the position and sometimes dis- 
closing the hitherto concealed opinions of the debaters. 
Considered with reference to the former purpose, it would, 
of course, be impossible to deny that the debate on Mr. 
Smirn’s motion and Mr. Giapstone’s amendment thereto 
was inordinately prolonged. To begin with, the Report of 
the Special Commission propounded but an extremely small 
amount of arguable matter ; by which, of course, we do not 
mean matter incapable of being argued about by men to 
whom a pretence of argument is the only refuge from an 
admission of guilt, but matter which really leaves room for 
two defensible opinions among honest and clear-minded men. 
In the next place, such few questions of this kind as the 
Report contained had already been thoroughly threshed 
out in the press before ever the House of Commons took 
the subject in hand. It is, therefore, the fact that fully 
seven-eighths of the time expended in discussing the motion 
and the amendment was time wasted, and that a night's or 
a couple of nights’ debate would have amply sutticed to 
throw any such additional light upon the import and sig- 
nificance of the Commissioners’ findings as they were capable 
of receiving. Regarded, however, from the other point of 
view—considered, that is to say, with reference to the 1 


struction conveyed by it as to the position and real opinions 
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of some of those who took part in it —the debate, it might 
be contended, has not lasted a single half-hour too long. 
We would not even have wished to cut that half-hour off 
Mr. Sexton’s speech—though, “like wealthy men who care 
«“ not how they give,” he could hardly have missed so mere 
a fraction of his monstrous web of words if we had. No 
one ought to have grudged him an inch of the rhetorical 
rope which he paid out, with that eternally complacent 
smile of his, for nearly three hours by the clock ; for every 
one who kept the issues clearly before him must have seen 
that the rope so liberally allowed him was being put to its 

roverbial use. Nor would we willingly have missed the 
speech of Mr. T. P. O'Connor, or of Sir Cartes 
or, above all, of Mr. Asquira. To have reduced the debate 
toa couple of nights’ duration would have deprived us of 
many such examples of that most remarkable of all per- 
formances—the delivery of laborious criticisms upon a judg- 
ment, of petulant complaints of it, of passionate protests 
against it, by a defendant, and the advocates of a defen- 
dant, whom it “ triumphantly acquits.” 


It is quite possible that unless Mr. Giapstove and his 
followers had provoked this long debate, a certain num- 
ber of unthinking persons might have taken seriously the 
shouts of pretended jubilation uttered by the Parnellites 
and their friends when the Report was first issued. If 
their self-command, or the confidence in their powers of 
ultimately bamboozling the public, had been great enough, 
they would have played out the comedy and have allowed the 
Report to be entered without protest on the Journals of the 
House of Commons. But their nerve seems to have failed 
them ; they forced their leader—the Irish section of them, 
at least—to challenge the course taken by the Govern- 
ment; and then the truth had to come out, and the 
rejoicing innocents revealed to all the world the state of 
anger, alarm, anxiety, and, in fact, most of the more dis- 
turbing emotions except shame, into which the Report— 
that Report which an enthusiastic Gladstonian described 
as “too good to be true ”—has really thrown them. 
it was unfortunate for them that, not having sufficient 
pluck to stick to the “ too-good-to-be-true” theory of the 
findings, they should ever have coquetted with it; for 
it has, of course, committed them to very embarrass- 
ing admissions. The three “high-minded and impartial 
“ Judges,” who, of course, fitted nicely into a drama of 
“ triumphant acquittal,” are now rather in the way; and, 
though at first an attempt was made to find a place for 
their high minds and their impartiality under the revised 
conception of the results of their inquiries, it was soon 
abandoned. We have heard little enough about these ex- 
cellent judicial qualities of late. Sir Caartes 
accuses them by implication, at any rate, of allowing the 
ATTorNEY-GENERAL to bear with undue harshness on the 
respondents. The substance of Mr. SexTon’s three hours’ 
liscourse—such substance as there was in it—consisted 
mainly of an attempt to show that the Commissioners’ views 
of evidence, and inferences from evidence, were uniformly 
perverse. Mr. T. P. O'Connor complained openly and re- 
peatedly of their “unfairness” to him. Mr. Asquitn took 
as unfavourable a view of their ability to display judicial 
qualities as he touk an unexpectedly favourable one of the 
object and methods of the Clan-na-Gael. His description 
of this body as “ primarily nothing more than a friendly 
“ society "—Dr. Cronin, we suppose, experienced one of its 
“secondary ” activities—was beyond question the gem of 
the debate. But another passage which deserves to be re- 
membered was that in which the learned gentleman argued 
that the sworn statement of Mr. Biacar, on which the 
Commissioners mainly founded their construction of the 
Horan letter, was “wholly unsupported by any evidence.” 
Mr. Asquitn, however, was only urging with a little less 
tact and a little more imprudence the contention which the 
Parnellites and their advocates, lay and legal, relied upon 
throughout the entire debate—the contention, that is to 
say, that the judges, whose integrity and equity these same 
men had lately been praising up to the skies, are a trio of 
biassed and bigoted political partisans, continually outstep- 
ping the proper limit of their judicial functions to pro- 
hounce adversely to the respondents on questions of pure 
politics, which they either ineptly suppose or dishonestly 
pretend to be questions of law. 

After “giving themselves away ” in this fashion for more 
than a week together, the Gladstonians wanted nothing 
more to complete the work of self-damage than to have 


. their admissions clinched, and driven home with a good 


hard-hitting speech ; and this office was discharged for them 


to perfection by Mr. Batrour, who has seldom spoken with 
greater brilliancy, and never with more spirit and courage, 
than on last Monday night. No more suitable and effective 
speech for the closing of such a debate as this—a debate 
in which the delinquent party in the House began by im- 
pudently assuming the offensive—could have been delivered. 
There has been too much disposition in many Unionist 
quarters to treat the case against the Parnellites as if,although 
the Commission had found them guilty of a criminal con- 
spiracy, and of other offences set forth in the finding to the 
Report, the indictment formulated in the pages of “ Par- 
“ nellism and Crime” had as a whole broken down. It was 
not the least merit of the Carer Secretary's speech that he 
incidentally demolished this notion altogether, and showed 
that, with the single exception of the charge of complicity 
with or connivance at assassination, the entire case has been 
made out. “ All the calumnies put forward by the Times 
“ have been adopted and repeated by the Curer Secretary,” 
was Sir Witt1Am Harcovurt's astonished comment on Mr. 
Batrour’s speech ; and—with of course the reservation set 
forth above—that is just the impression that such a speech, 
delivered at that particular juncture, ought to produce. It 
fittingly wound up the debate from the Ministerial side, and 
as fittingly prepared the way for the decisive rejection of 
Mr. Guapstone’s amendment. 

The “ event,” of course, of the closing night of the debate 
was the extraordinary performance of Lord RanpoLpx 
Cuurcnitt; but it isan event which has been plentifully 
discussed already in the press and elsewhere, and which 
really does not seem to us to need much additional com- 
ment. We cannot honestly say that it has appreciably 
affected our own opinion of Lord Ranpotrn, and we much 
doubt whether it has so operated upon anything which is 
worth calling opinion throughout the country. Nobody 
who has watched the course of the member for Paddington 
with attention and intelligence has ever really believed, 
however much he may have hoped, that he was politically 
reclaimable. The time and circumstances of his first lapse, 
and (witb, perhaps, even greater emphasis) the earlier, the 
more obscure, and less frequently studied passages of his 
political career, alike forbade the expectation, even if they 
did not exclude the hope itself from the region of the 
reasonable. It was virtually certain to all minds thus in- 
structed that Lord Ranpourn’s “ lucid intervals,” his 
reversions to the straight path, would never be more than 
temporary, and that as soon as ever the fabric of a 
reviving confidence in him had arisen but a few inches 
from the ground, he would kick it down again. The real 
point of novelty and interest in his latest escapade is the 
proof it affords that he is an even worse rebel than loyalist, 
and that the party against which he is continually planning 
surprises, and on which he does the utmost to inflict 
damaging defeat, need have no fear of an enemy whose own 
men find it impossible to follow so incalculable a leader, we 
will not say throughout a single campaign, but even from 
beginning to end of a single battle. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL SENATOR. 


HEN a man is an Italian, a Senator, a Director of a 

Museum, and a President of a learned Society all in 
one, and gets rendered into English such a handbook as 
Signor PaoLo Mantecazza’s Physiognomy and Expression 
(London : Water Scort), he is entitled to be listened to. 
It belongs to the Contemporary Science Series, and is, says 
the author, “a page of psychology.” It has, in fact, 
three hundred pages, not counting the appendix, and “ it 
“takes up the study of expression at the point where 
Darwin left it.” 

A great part of Senator Mantecazza’s work consists of 
the scornful reproduction of preposterous passages from 
Lavater, and other persons who wrote of physiognomy in 
the pre-scientific days when all such learning was empirical 
and rather fanciful. A good deal of it seems childish 
enough ; but the Senator continually manages to leave one 
in honest doubt whether his own development of Darwiy’s 
work is so very much less entertaining. His style alone 
—and in this particular the translation is worthy of 
the original—is so humorous as to make his dry science 
rather difficult to detect. “Good dentists merit a golden 
“ statue, or, at least, a place of honour among the principal 
“ benefactors of humanity.” This is a noble sentiment, 
and would look well in a copybook, in spite of the extra- 
ordinary latitude of reward adjudged to be proportionate 
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to the varying merits of good dentists; but how is it as 
psychology? Here is another principle the psychological 
importance of which is lost in its human interest : -“ Many 
“ people are not offended when they see a Milanese place 
“ his thumb on the point of his nose and stretch the other 
“ fingers of the hand towards his interlocutor, moviug them 
“alternately.” It may be so. For our own part, if an 
interlocution to which we were a party were interrupted in 
this fashion, we should not, but for Senator MANTEGAzzA, 
have been by any means disposed to accept the fact of the 
other interlocutor being a Milanese as any mitigation of his 
outrage. On the following page the Senator asserts, in 
reference to “the story of a husband who killed his wife 
“by binding her down tightly and tickling the soles of 
“her feet,” that “many like facts occur every day in the 
“battle of life.” The Senator may call this psychology. 
Most people will surmise that the battle of life in question 
must be the one with which the Daily Telegraph improved 
the last Long Vacation. 

After a little of this sort of study, psychology and phy- 
siognomy go by the board, and there is no longer any 
course to pursue but to plunge through the volume in 
search of purple patches. Nor is the search altogether 
vain. “The smile accompanies hatred so naturally that 
“we often smile when we meditate on vengeance, even 
“when the victim is not present, and then we stretch 
“out our hand towards the horizon, palm downwards, 
“as though to say Wait. And this promised and sworn 
“ expectation is inevitably accompanied by a ferocious and 
“ satanic smile.” ‘ Blessed a hundredfold are those who 
“stamp their feet, who tear their hair, who break glasses 
“and chairs.” This is so excellent in itself as to be 
somewhat injured by the antithesis, “Cursed are they 
“ who hold and concentrate their hatred, and let it roast at 
“ the fire of an eternal rancour.” One would have thought 
the unfortunate hatred was even more cursed than “ they.” 
“When we want to impart our distrust and suspicions to 
“ others,” what we most universally do, according to Senator 
ManrTecazza, is “ to apply the tip of the index finger to 
“ the cheek, the side of the nose, or the lower eyelid to pull 
“it down. This gesture is nearly always accompanied by 
“a prolonged wm in the manner of a death-rattle, or of a 
“snore.” Equally useful and hardly less startling is the 
information that “ in the face of a man of genius there is 
‘a continual phosphorescence of emotions and of thoughts 
“ which pass and repass, and a permanent crepitation of 
“ energies.” 


MR. FERRAND'S WILL. 


R. JOHN MILL, who was not fanatically devoted 

to freedom of bequest as a principle of legislation, 
observed that there was something both ludicrous and 
frightful in the sort of evidence by which the sanity of 
testators was assailed. There is happily nothing frightful 
in the case of Busrertp v. Hamstone. But there is a good 
deal which can only be called ludicrous if regarded as argu- 
ment for upsetting the testamentary dispositions of a 
gentleman who knew so particularly well what he was 
about as the late Mr. Ferranp. Mr. Ferranp, who had 
long retired from public life, and had almost survived his 
reputation, was once a very familiar figure in the House of 
Commons, from which he disappeared, simultaneously with 
Lord Patmerston, in 1865. Lord Patmerston, however, 
left Parliament and the world at the same time, while 
Mr. Ferranp lived twenty-four years after his with 
drawal from the political arena. Thirty years ago his name 
was in everybody’s mouth. He was astaunch Tory of the 
old school, with very strong opinions and an extremely 
emphatic manner of expressing them. The Duke of 
Rvt.anD, who was examined at the trial last week, declined 
to say that his old friend was a “ bully,” but admitted that 
his manner was vigorous and his voice loud. He seems to 
have been one of those people who are more feared than loved 
by their own children. It is among the posthumous penal- 
ties of wealth, for which few rich men greatly care, that 
their characters and habits are apt to be dissected 
in open court after their demise in the interest of 
rival claimants for the more solid possessions which they 
have left behind them. But there was little or no excuse 
for raking up the less amiable eccentricities of W1LL1AM 
Ferrand. Mr. Ferranp chose to quarrel with his daughter. 
That may have been his fault, or it may have been hers, or 


dozen of the other. The question was irrelevant to the 
issue, and ought never to have been raised. Any man jp 
this country has the legal right to cut off a son or a daughter 
with a shilling, and with moral right the law is not con. 
cerned. It was contended that Mr. Ferranp must have 
been insane because his estrangement from Mrs. Hattstoye 
was unreasonable and without a cause. It would be most 
unreasonable, not to say wicked, for a millionaire to endow 
a dozen hospitals, ard leave his family destitute. But if 
he took such a course, no Court could set aside his will 
because it proved him to be of unsound mind. There are, 
or may be, wills which contain in themselves proofs of their 
author's incapacity. The attorney who left his body to the 
hounds and his soul to the Devil could not claim that his 
other instructions should be faithfully carried out. Al 
that Mr. Ferranp did was to exclude Mrs. Haristone from 
benefiting by the wills and codicils which he successively 
executed after February 1853, when they had a battle 
royal in the library of Horden Grange. It may have been 
wrong; but he had a right to do it. 

Mr. Ferrand made the will and codicils under dispute in 
January 1882, when he was seventy-three years of age. 
There was not a tittle of evidence to show that he was then, 
or had ever been, insane, and the jury unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced for the will. The only doubtful point, or rather 
the only point seriously contested, was whether the relatives 
who had access to Mr. Ferranp “ unduly influenced ” his 
mind, Sir James HanNEn’s luminous and interesting ad- 
dress to the jury, which might be published as a summary 
of the law, suggests an inquiry how far absolute liberty of 
bequest is an unmixed blessing to mankind. Everybody 
knows Turcort’s famous saying that the earth belongs to the 
living and not to the dead. Some countries pay homage to 
this paradoxical platitude and platitudinous paradox by 
fixing the smallest share of a man’s property which his wife 
and each of his children can inherit. In England, where we 
have not yet done that, and where the custom of primogeni- 
ture still prevails for real property in cases of intestacy, a 
crusade against the “ pious founder ” has taken the place of 
limitations upon testamentary power. And of course thereis 
THELLUsson’s Act, to say nothing of the older law against 
perpetuities. The question left by Sir James HaNNEN to the 
jury answered itself. They were precluded from “ coming 
“to the conclusion that the testator’s quarrel with his 
“ daughter was of such a thoroughly unreasonable character 
“ that they could not conceive a man in his right senses adopt- 
“ ing the course which he took.” Indeed, there was quite as 
good ground for blaming the daughter as for blaming the 
father, if either were to be blamed at all. She quarrelled 
with other people as well as her father, including her 
uncle, her husband, her own daughter, and her son-in-law. 
“ It is not the law,” says Sir J ames Haney, “that, because 
“a will is unnatural in its provisions, therefore it is in- 
“valid. If you find that a man has disinherited his child 
“ or children, you are not from that to assume that he is 
“mad; but you must first come to the conclusion that he 
‘** was mad, and that it was because he was mad he has dis- 
“ inherited them.” There was an instance only the other 
day o° the oddities in will-making which are permitted 
under our existing system of jurisprudence. An Irish 
gentleman resident in London, once, like Mr. Ferranp, @ 
member of Parliament, left some of his considerable fortune 
to his solicitor, some for the good of his soul, and the 
remainder to reduce the National Debt. Application was 
made to the CHanceLtor of the ExcneQqueER on behalf of the 
testator’s sisters, who were not in good circumstances, and 
we believe that Mr. Goscnen yielded. He might, of 
course, have refused, and even have argued that he was 
bound, as trustee for the taxpayer, to refuse. If we are 
driven to natural rights, what right has one human being 
to live by other people’s exertions, and not by his own ! 


THE PEERS AND THE CAT. 


CAT may look at a king; but, in the opinion of 
Lords Esner, Herscnert, CoLertpcr, 
and Brasourng, and eight others of their peers, it must 
never touch the sacred back of the interesting burglar. 
Lord Esner, though rather out of his proper sphere in the 
Court of Appeal, was an excellent puisne judge fifteen 
years ago, and it is melancholy to find him now capable of 
uttering the stuff with which he opposed the second reading 


it may have been, as the saying is, six of one and half a 


of Lord Mritowy’s very sensible Bill for the flogging by 
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armed burglars. Lord Herscwett has not had much recent 

rience of criminal work, and has also debauched his in- 
‘ailect by filling the exceedingly laborious post of compara- 
tively sane counsellor to the Gladstonian party—for which, 
by the way, all the reward he gets is the Russevt Relief Bill 
_go that his opinion is not worth much, except as being 
rather more likely to be wrong than right. Lord KimBEeRLey 
was content to talk rubbish about “ brutality,” and seemed to 
think mercy the most important ingredient in criminal law. 
Lord BraBourne, who is a Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
and a very good one, ought to have known better. Lord 
CoLERIDGE is so much at the mercy of his own refined 
sentiments, that he admitted having once advised the 
Home Secretary of the day that he was sorry murderers 
could not be tortured as well as hanged. Therefore he 
thinks it would be cruel to flog armed burglars. In short, 
Lord was—Lord CoLEripcE. 

Lord EsHer gave about seven reasons for objecting to 
the Bill. The first was that the punishment of flogging 
produces horror and does not prevent crime. It does 
produce horror—in criminals who have to undergo it, and 
perhaps also in “ barren women and mules,” but certainly 
not in any one else. And it does, whenever administered 
where robbery with violence has become rife, promptly and 
satisfactorily diminish that crime. The second was that the 
Bill threw a great responsibility on judges. This is simply 
childish, considering the number of crimes as to which 
there is no limit to that responsibility already in about 
half the cases the judges try. The third objection was 
that the proposal was retrograde, and this would be the 
staple of a paragraph in the “ Noodle’s Oration,” if SypNeY 
Surrx had to write it “ up to date.” The fourth was that the 
practice of carrying firearms while committing burglary 
had not increased lately ; and that is the opposite of the truth. 
Lord EsHer must have meant that he had seen no statistics 
toshow that it had, which is likely enough. A specimen 
of some others of Lord Esuer’s objections is that, if the 
Bill were carried, it might be proposed to flog burglars who 
carry knives to stab with, or even—appalling thought !— 
the soft-skinned and refined persons who ravish women in 
gangs several strong. This really is an argument ; for this 
reform is needed almost more than Lord Muitutowy’s, and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that such a Bill will be passed 
long before Lord Esuer departs from the House of Lords. 

The plain facts about the matter are that flogging is a 
cheap, straightforward, effective, and excellent way of 
punishing men who are guilty of cruel and wanton personal 
injury. There is nothing they dislike nearly so much, even 
though the regulation “cat” has been deprived of its knots 
by the timidity of the Prison Commissioners or some Home 
Secretary (perhaps Sir Witu1am Harcourt). The only ob- 
Jections to it are—-first, the nauseous sentimentality which 
was the height of the fashion about thirty-five years ago, 
and, though it has happily been decaying gradually ever 
since, and continues, on the whole, to decay, still pervades the 
amiable bosoms of persons who have attained to the wisdom 
of age, and of Lord Esuer ; and, secondly, the belief (well 
or ill founded) of politicians like Lord Herscue.t that 
“the masses” like cant about “cruelty.” It is interesting 
to note that Lord Herscue.t did not think “ that burglary 
“in itself was a very heinous crime.” He evidently re- 
members the kind of thing he will have to condone when 
next he is briefed to appeal toa public meeting against the 
Report of the Special Commission. It is pleasing to ob- 
serve that the sensible speech of the evening was by Lord 
Morris, who showed himself to be an acquisition to the 
House and told a good story. And it is really gratifying to 
record that, although nearly all the talk was left to the 
noble lords who wanted to jabber, the House passed the 
second reading by the handsome majority of just under four 
toone. We wish the measure all further success. 


THE LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


‘ 7 is understood,” says a news-writer in Paris, “that 
“M. Siwon does not see that the Labour 
“Conference can affect in any great degree the conditions of 
“labour here.” Neither does any one in England suppose 
that the conditions of labour in this country will be altered ; 
and it appears that much the same opinion prevails in 
every nation that is called to confer with the Emprror’s 
Vommittee-men at Berlin. For some of them, no doubt, 
the list of questions to be considered does offer debateable 


ground; but as for the English delegates, they can have 
little to say to nine-tenths of the programme. 

In issuing his invitation to the Congress, the German 
CHANCELLOR did, indeed (as in duty bound), repeat the 
Emperor’s suggestion for international agreements regu- 
lating competition. He says :—‘ The competition of 
“ nations in the trade of the world, and the community of 
“ interests proceeding therefrom, make it impossible to create 
“ successful institutions for the benefit of working-men of 
“one country without curtailing that country’s power of 
“ competing with other countries.” It is a perfectly true 
remark when properly interpreted; but the why and 
wherefore of the statement will not be understood unless 
we apply it to the particular difficulties which the German 
Emperor desires to do away with. Concerned he may 
be with the welfare of labourers in every land. But 
he has extraordinary reasons for taking that special care of 
his own people which is the duty of every sovereign who 
governs on paternal principles, and that is the explanation 
of his proposals. “ Successful institutions for the benefit 
“of working-men in one country” is roundabout for 
“better wages and less work for German artisans and 
“ Jabourers”; and the rest of the sentence above quoted 
signifies that if by any means the manufacturers of 
Germany are forced to pay more wages for less work, that 
country’s power of competing with other countries will be 
curtailed. (Any means we say, because there is a possi- 
bility of pressure being applied by Socialist combinations, 
more compact, more resolute, and more indifferent to con- 
sequences than Trades-Unionism in England, for example.) 
But there is no country in Europe which can less afford to 
have its powers of competition diminished. In point of 
fact, its success in competition depends almost completely on 
very low wages and long hours of work. Change these to 
such wages and such hours of work as are common in 
England, and many manufacturers in Germany would have 
to shut up shop; the consequence of which would be a 
considerable number of Germans out of work altogether, 
while the whole system of industrial credit—which already 
catches distant glimpses of “ panic ”—would fall in with 
a crash. Therefore (we proceed with our quotation from 
the CHANCELLOR’s invitation) “ such institutions can only 
“be established on a basis adopted in common in all 
“countries concerned” ; which, in effect and intention, 
means neither more nor less than this: the competition 
of other nations should be so cut down that German 
employers may pay better wages without doing less busi- 
ness or making smaller profits. How much of an economist 
Prince Bismarck may be we donotknow. But hiscommon- 
sense is unquestionable; and when (as in duty bound) he 
penned that sentence, he must have been well aware of its 
complete futility for practical purposes. Others, perhaps, 
may say for him that when he spoke of “one country” he 
did not mean Germany alone. He included all countries 
in the difficulty of raising wages and abridging the hours of 
labour in one nation unless the competition of others is 
restricted. But we know how this movement originated, 
and we know that its benefits are intended for the one 
Government and the one country of which the Emperor 
Wii II. is chief. As for the rest, Prince Bismarck 
cannot be ignorant of the impossibility of adjusting com- 
petition by international sliding-scale. That in the first 
place; in the next, he must know the absurdity of expect- 
ing that England, France, Belgium, the United States, 
would agree, even if they could, to limit their production 
and their markets for the better comfort of certain Germans. 


Therefore we should say that there was an end of the 
matter, so far, if the conduct of affairs in Germany still rested 
with Prince Bismarck. But that is not so; and it is still 
uncertain whether the Emprror has given up his original 
ideas, or whether the Governments invited to the Congress 
will be put to the trouble of convincing him that those ideas 
must be abandoned. There is no question as to the result ; 
but there is still room for doubt whether there may not be 
more or less of a pother before the Emperor resigns himself 
to the acceptance of it. All the invited Governments—our 
own emphatically—have warned him of the limitations of 
debate which they propose to maintain; and, one clause 
excepted, the “ programme” of discussion is such that it 
suggests no misgiving whatever, except inasmuch as it falls 
short of proposals which may be dragged in later in some 
shape. The clause to which we refer raises the question 
“ whether it is possible to subject work in mines to interna- 
“ tional arrangement, in order to assure the regularity of 
“the output of coal.” Here the international-regulation 
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idea comes out clearly enough ; but we may hope, perhaps, 
that when at least one Government of which we wot declares 
that the output of coal cannot be subjected to international 
arrangement, it will be seen that agreement for limiting the 
production of any commodity is unattainable. So far as we 
are concerned, the rest of the programme is neither here 
nor there. For the most part, the questions set down for 
discussion have no application to England or are palpably 
incapable of settlement by legislative decree. Of the 
former these are examples :—Whether underground employ- 
ment should be prohibited in the case of children under 
a certain age? Whether work should be prohibited on 
Sunday, except in case of need? Whether children up to 
a certain age should be excluded from industrial work !— 
which means from factories, we suppose. Of the latter sort 
this is one :—-Whether the work of married women should 
be restricted by day or night? It must be admitted, however, 
that the delegates of some of the countries represented at the 
Conference will tind a good deal of matter in the programme 
well worth discussing, and that our own delegates will be able 
to tell them how this and that regulation has worked here, 
where circumstances may not be the same as in Germany or 
Belgium. If in the end any of the delegates should find 
that the adoption of regulations already in force in England 
would place the industries they represent at a disadvantage 
with our own, it will be no surprise ; but, if so, they must 
not ask us to compensate them for adopting those regula- 
tions by any restriction of labour or production. Within 
its own dominions the German Government can, of course, 
attempt the execution of every suggestion in the programme, 
including the scheduling of all the work that may not 
be done on a Sunday, and the establishment of a patrol to 
see that no married woman runs a sewing-machine after a 
certain time of night. But there is exceeding little in it 
that we need take up with, or that we can possibly take up 
with either as a matter of independent legislation or inter- 
national agreement. 


AUCEPS AUCUPATUS. 


— chief object of the real political student is to know 
what the political men of his time really are. For this 
purpose he would as soon think of going to a card-diviner 
in a back street as of paying the slightest attention to 
backstairs information, or to those interviewers whom all 
persons of respectability either kick downstairs, or (fortune 
having pity on their boots) ring the bell for somebody 
else to kick. He takes the tempora mollia when, if the 
victim does not exactly tell what he is, he tells what he 
would like to be, and then he cannot go far wrong. For 
this purpose the dinners of the Eighty Club are very 
valuable, and the dinner of last Tuesday was valuable 
beyond its kind. All men have agreed to speak well of 
Mr. H. H. Fow ter, and all men have, on the whole, done 
well to speak well. Mr. Fowrer is not as Sir WiLtiaM 
Harcourt or Mr. Lasoucuerg, still less as Lord Ripon 
or Mr. Suaw Lerevre. He is certainly neither fool nor 
knave—this, it need hardly be said, introduces a totally 
different plane of comparison. He can, on occasions, speak 
of his opponents as we (for instance) speak of Mr. Jonn 
Mortey ; and he has very solid administrative abilities. 
This being so, the wonder is that he is where he is. And 
every document which bears on that singular fact is wel- 
come. No such document could be more informing than 
a speech of his at the Eighty Club, which, by very good 
fortune, happens to have been reported at length in the 
Daily News. The occasion was favourable for an unbosom- 
ing. Mr. Birreci, the most amiable of incompetent poli- 
ticians and casual Jittérateurs, was in the chair. There 
were present (accordir g still to the Daily News) Mr. Meares 
and Mr. Pease, Mr. Coox and Mr. Sprcer—all the require- 
ments of a good dinner—and of course Mr. Asquirn and 
Mr. Hatpaye. Without Mr. Hatpane and Mr. Asquita 
the young Gladstonian party would, it seems, begin to 
think itself stupid. One could not have a better oppor- 
tunity. 

And yet, after the most kindly and the most careful 
study of what Mr. Fow er said (in two columns, or nearly 
so), there is a certain feeling of bafflement. The un- 
plumbed, salt, estranging sea still flows between us and 
Mr. Fowter. “The very name Eighty, and the fact that 
“they were in the year ninety, reminded him that the 
“Club had completed one decade of its existence.” Thus 
did Mr. Fowrer, with or without lack-lustre eye, say very 


deduct eighty from ninety, it leaves ten. It does; ny 
fellow can deny that, and, though it is perhaps abusing 
our advantages, we will go so far as to say that in anothe; 
year 'twill be eleven. Further, Mr. FowLer rejoiced 
that, whereas certain persons had left the Club when it 
was 243 strong, it now mustered 451, and a large propor- 
tion of its members were candidates for Parliament. “ An 
“so is it,” as the ancients would say, that, if you make it , 
sine qua non that candidates for Parliament shall belong to 
a club, and if you give dinners where the names of the 
guests are reported, you will win members to that club, 
Then Mr. Fow.er said that he did not think politics the 
same thing as party. Nordo we. When, for instance, we 
thought the Conservative party five years ago too careless 
to dissociate itself from Irish Nationalists, we said so. When 
Mr. Fow er’s leader a little later ate all his own and 
Mr. Fow party's political principles, Mr. Fow er ate 
them too. That is the difference. Then Mr, Fower 
surveyed Parliamentary mankind from the accession of 
Her Mausesty. The result of his survey was that the 
present Parliament is the “ unconstitutional ” Parliament. 
No doubt it is. Not much less than half its members, with 
Mr. Fow.er among them, want to play ducks and drakes 
with the Constitution. But does it lie in Mr. Fowzer's 
mouth to say this?’ Next, Mr. Fowirr sounded the trump 
of fame in praise of Lord Ranpotpu Caurcniny. If the 
Eighty Club really admires Lord Ranpourn, why not elect 
him a member? We give him to them freely ; and, indeed, 
he has the strong claim of being abcut as much like the 
Lord Ranpotpu of a few years ago as the Eighty Club of 
1886 or 1890 is like the Eighty Club of 1880. And so 
Mr. Fow.er went on to discuss things “ destructive, in 
“the highest and best sense, in the world” (quite dyna. 
mitish, in short), to knock laissez faire once more on its 
poor old head, to praise the London County Council, to 
hail “lines of principle” (such as those, for instance, of 
Mr. Guapsrone’s volteface), and to talk about ‘the cottage 
“homes of England.” A cottage home of England @ ls 
Curtix should be added to the next Home Rule magic- 
lantern show. We follow all this anxiously, faithfully, with 
the best good-will and pains. But Mr. Fowxer escapes us; 
we hawk after him through all these trivialities or con- 
tradictionsin vain. “ Est-il béte? Est-il blaguear!” Who 
shall say ? 


THE ESTIMATES OF THE SERVICE. 


naval and military estimates, always hateful to 
economical Parliamentary old women, are publishel, 
and have again justified the dislike of those who cannot see 
the nation’s money spent on the nation’s work with 
patience. They are both, that is to say, in process of 
growth. For this year the army's bill takes the largest 
bound. It has not only increased in the automatic way it 
has, but there is a considerable special outlay for harracks- 

something corresponding, on a more modest scale, to the 
late building vote for the navy. But what, we take it, will 
be found most odious in the Secretary for Wan’s Memo- 
randum is his very intelligible hint that further calls for 
money will be heard before long. “In spite,” says Mr. 
Srannor, “of the increasing rate of wages for unskillel 
“ labour, and other causes adverse to recruiting, the Report 
“of the Inspector-General of Recruiting is, upon the 
“ whole, satisfactory.” This sentence shows that Mr. 
Sranuore understands the art of preparing the way~ as we 
shall proceed to prove. What the Inspector-tieneral said 
was this—that the army is four thousand men short of its 
nominal strength; and that, in his opinion, something 
must be done shortly to tempt recruits, and, if possible, a 
better class of them. That something, of course, must take 
the formofmoney. It isof no use to wriggle, and twist, ant 
shut one’s eyes to the truth. That is what it comesto. AD 
army raised by voluntary enlistment must compete 22 the 
market with other employers, and there is only one way of 
doing that—namely, by offering better wages. To this we 
must needs come, hang back as much as we plese. There 
are those who profess to think otherwise, and who observe 
sapiently that more money put into the privates wed 
only leads to more outlay on drink. They think shat & 
reason for not giving him more money. We "ecogni”® 
the probability, but draw a different conclusion. If = 
can only keep your army up by tempting men ‘v _ 

it, and nothing will tempt them but more means o & 
quiring drink, there is nothing for it but to let them 


wisely, on his honour or that of his reporter, that, if you 


have the drink, Of course you can take steps to make 
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i lesome. The alternative is to force men to come 
rf which are we to do? The second is hardly the 
decision we shall come to, and so there is nothing for it 
but to stick to the first. This, we take it, is what Mr. 
Srannope means by his feeler. If it is not, then it is 
what he or some successor will find he has to mean. The 
Flouse, to be sure, is in no niggardly mood, as it has shown 
by its vote on General HaAMLEY's motion. It is needless 
for us to say how heartily we believe General HAMLEY to be 
in the right. Ifthe Volunteers are an effective part of the 
defences of the country, the expense of equipping them for 
the field should fall upon the national exchequer. The 
vote of Thursday night is the second by which the House 
has shown that this is its opinion. It is time that the War 
Gffice should accept its orders. Its reluctance to «do so is 
only one more proof of the persistent vitality of the old 
official tradition that the British army is not so much a 
fighting force as a disagreeable and expensive necessity im- 


posed on the Treasury. 


The Navy Estimates are naturally less exciting this year 
than last. The money needed for the increase of the 
fleet has been voted in a way which puzzles not a few 
persons apparently ; but voted it has been, and now the 
First Lorp has only to show how it is being spent. 
Lord Georce Hamiitoy’s Memorandum—which will, we 
think, be considered the best arranged and most intelli- 
gible yet published by the department since the practice 
of issuing these aids to the stupid M.P. was begun —sets 
forth how zealously the Admiralty is spending its millions 
on building, re-arming, and re-classifying. Twenty-six new 
vessels—four of them battle-ships, five first-class cruisers, 
and seventeen second-class—are building in private yards. In 
the dockyards twenty-one of the new vessels have been 
begun. This makes a most respectable figure, and if we 
could be quite sure that all will be good which is launched, 
there would be reason for unmixed satisfaction. The efforts 
which are being made to secure excellence of work are duly 
noticed by the First Lorp. Whether they will set the mind 
of the nervous critic at rest is, however, doubtful. It has 
been decided, so we are told, to give the dockyard ships a 
start over those building in private yards, in order that the 
wisdom of the Admiralty may be a guide to the weaker 
brethren of the unofficial shipbuilding trade. Really we 
are not so thoroughly convinced of the fitness of the 
teacher as to expect much good from his instruction. The 
ingenious persons who constructed H.M.S. Barham and a 
few other craft one could name are hardly so placed that 
they have to come down to put themselves on a level with the 
builders of the Clyde and the Tyne. Our own private opinion 
is, that the direction would have to be the exact contrary. It 
would, no doubt, be unreasonable to expect an acknowledg- 
ment of that fact from Lord Grorce Hamittoy. He very 
properly votes for his own party. It is even pretty to see 
how gallantly he does it when he passes from ships to guns. 
This is notoriously a sore subject, and a delicate one to 
handle. The First Lorp does it very nicely. He remarks 
that we have more breezhloaders ready than is commonly 
supposed ; further, that they are not so bad, after all; and, 
then, that not the Admiralty, but another body of official 
persons, is responsible for their badness. Having carefully 
prepared the way in this fashion, the First Lorp then comes 
to one of the most solemnly humorous statements we have 
had the pleasure of reading for some time. We have not, he 
says, So very many more monster guns than the French, after 
all—of guns of 13-inch bore, and upwards, we have only 22 
‘to their 20. Now we do not really think that any Minister 
ever explained mere artfully that something his department 
had been doing was an egregious blunder. A year or two 
ago the Admiralty was all on fire to prove that, in spite of 
wicked insinuation to the contrary, it really was in a fair 
way to have ever so many more 110 tonners than the French. 
Now it comes and calmly says that it really has not gone 
woolgathering after overgrown cannon of “ excessive calibre” 
toa much greater extent than its neighbours. There is the 

confession, however, and we shall not quarrel at the form. 
It would be still better news if the Admiralty told us that 
*thad decided never in any case to mount a gun which could 
not be worked without the help of hydraulic machinery. 
That will come, we dare say, next year. When Lord 
‘GEORGE goes on to say that “ Although some difference of 
;, (pinion may exist amongst naval offivers as to the calibre 
be and weight of guns most suitable to individual ships, 
,, Bothing but approval has been expressed as to the 
7 efliciency and quality of the guns provided,” we do, 

Owever, think that he is carrying the laudable practice of 


voting with his party (c.f Roundabout Paper on a Chalk- 
mark) a leetle too far. Est modus in rebus, one ought to 
draw the line somewhere. The part of the Memorandum 
which deals with questions of organization is less open to 
question. It is highly satisfactory to learn that the 
Mediterranean Squadron has been increased, and will be 
kept strong; that the Channel Squadron will in future 
consist of ships in which the men will have to fight, and 
not of vessels we should shrink from sending into the line 
of battle ; and that we could collect from the reserve ships 
always ready in home ports, at five days’ notice, a force of 
nineteen ironclads (including old ones) and eighteen cruisers, 
besides small craft. Similarly, we hear with pleasure of an 
increase in the Naval Reserve—particularly in the officers 
of it—of measures taken to increase and improve the staff 
of stokers, and—not by any means the least good piece of 
news—of an increase of over a thousand men made to the 
Marines, and made, too, without lowering the standard or 
having recourse to an inferior stamp of recruits. They 
must read that part of the Memorandum with heartrending 
groans of envy in Pall Mall. 


The great doubt is always unhappily whether all is good 
that is upcome. We do not mean as regards the Marines, 
whom we take to be about the finest military body in the 
world ; or the reserve officers, who, we have no doubt, are 
very sufficient seamen ; or even the stokers, who will doubt- 
less stoke like men. Our doubts are not about these, but 
about the ships and the guns. We have heard so many 
flourishing promises and assurances from the Admiralty, 
and they have so often turned out to be mere wind, that we 
read Lord Grorce with many doubts. It does not inspire 
confidence to find him glozing ingeniously over the un- 
deniable failure of the ““M” class of cruisers and the 
Sharpshooters, and omitting with more ingenuity than 
ingenuousness to mention that, not only her engines, but 
also her very serious structural defects, have kept back the 
Barham from passing her final trials. It isa consummation 
greatly to be wished that an English gentleman who finds 
himself at the head of a “spending department” would 
look disagreeable facts in the face as manfully in his official as 
he does in his private capacity, and tell the truth about 
them. M. Barsey was, we rather think, piling up the agony 
in the Chamber of Deputies at Paris the other day when he 
said that there had been thirty-nine accidents, causing the 
loss of eighty lives and much money, in the British fleet, 
within thirty-eight months. There was, however, too much 
truth in what he said. It is the fact that, from one cause 
and another, the ships, machiaes, and guns of our fleet have 
been less than properly trustworthy. No doubt other 
navies have suffered in the same way. The breakdown of 
the Dudourdieu, of which M. Barsey was speaking, proves 
that in the French navy also there is bad work, bad super- 
vision, and bad training. But, as the French Minister said, 
after pointing to our misfortunes, “Ce n’est pas, certes, une 
“ raison pour qu’en France nous manquions de vigilance.” 
It is no reason why we in England should be tolerant of 
bad work. Unluckily Lord Gzorce shows a certain tendency 
to shirk dealing with failures of hisdepartment. The debate 
on the Estimates may perhaps see them thoroughly probed. 
We hope it may, though not with much confidence. 


NONSENSE ABOUT NOVELS. 


T must be excessively nice to be as fresh as Mr. 
HanyicaN—not Martin, but Mr. D. F. Hannigan. In 

his article on “ The Artificialities of English Novels,” in 
the Westminster Review, this critic remarks: — “ In 
“ THACKERAY a natural keenness of observation may be 
“traced, and his books at the same time reveal a consider- 
“ able knowledge of the world.” ‘ May be traced” is par- 
ticularly good. It suggests that this young critic has 
worked hard at Tuackeray and has detected glimmerings 
of a quality whose presence had not been suspected. To 
write thus is to display freshness, that charming quality. 
No jaded slave of the pen would have dreamed of detecting 
and proclaiming traces of a certain acuteness and know- 
ledge of life in Mr. Taackeray.. Nor would he have 
thought of saying, like the budding critic of the Westminster, 
that we “never get a glimpse of Becky Suarpr’s heart.” 
He would not have rushed at this paradox—for, though a 
paradox, it is not true. Our dear Becky had not very 


much heart for us to get a glimpse at, but what 
she did possess shows itself when she returns to Queen’s 
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Crawley after old Sir Prrr’s death. It is revealed, too, 
when Rawpon beats Lord Steyne, and Becky admires him 
for it. But the Westminster Reviewer, after detecting evi- 
dences of observation in Mr. THackeERay, adds, very simply, 
that he “abjures satire” in The Newcomes. Abjures satire 
in The Newcomes! This it is to be quite unspoiled by 
practice, reflection, or any other critical quality. Only by 
this exquisite innocence can an author be tempted to say 
that we are to estimate the relative merits of Mr. THACKERAY 
and of Fie.pinc by comparing their two Ame.ias. We 
might as well compare Henry V. to ALEXANDER, PuHILip’s 
son, after studying the salmon-fishing in Monmouth and 
Macedon. There is a want of “ literary landscape-painting,” 
too, in Mr. THackeray’s lauded works; and this, we pre- 
sume, is counted to him for a defect! Mr. THACKERAY was 
much too good a novelist to drag in much landscape ; 
whether he could or could not describe it, let his Jrish 
Sketch-book bear witness, with its admirable picture of the 
empty sky, the listless clouds, the melancholy fields. 


The untarnished innocence of Mr. Haxnican is demon- 
strated, not only by his discoveries about Mr. THackEray, 
but by his guileless remarks on Mr. Dickens, and, above 
all, by his complaint of “conventionalities.” He appears 
to be only a beginner in novel-reading ; for he finds that 
whenever there is a seduction in a story the man is “the 
“ villain” and the woman “the victim.” Well, a seducer 
is not usually a very estimable character. But surely Mr. 
Artuur Donnitnorye is not denominated “ the betrayer,” 
and the unlucky little Herry has not more than her due 
share of pity. As to adultery, if Mr. Hannican thinks 
that there is not enough of it in modern English fiction, or 
that it is too much veiled, he is certainly hard to please. 
English novelists do not revel in it and all its details as 
much as M. Paut Bourcet sometimes does; but their 
works, one might think, contain ample information. Sir 
Water Scorr “ shows himself ridiculously timid when 
“he . . . pretends to portray the Scottish middle or 
“ lower class of his time.” As Scorr only pretended to 
portray it twice, in St. Ronan’s Well and the Antiquary, 
this charge is less sweeping than it seems. Probably Mr. 
Hannican has taken Scorr rather upon trust, and fondly 
believes that he was always “ pretending to portray” the 
life of his time. Epre OcuiTrEe and the MucKLEBACKITS 
are not drawn, a less artless critic might suppose, with 
a timid hand. If Sir Watrer was timid in St. Ronan’s 
Well, a reference to Locknart’s Life will inform Mr. 
HANNIGAN as to the reason of his reserve. And why 
should Sir Watrer have given us “the circumstances 
“ attending the fall ” of Errre Deans, which Mr. Hannican 
clamours for? A critic of more experience would know that 
the circumstances attending falls are usually pretty much 
the same in all cases; and his imagination could, if neces- 
sary, supply the information which Mr. HANNIGAN desires. 
Really, “the physiology of love” can be studied in the 
usual handbooks, and would have been as much out of place 
in The Heart of Midlothian as in the Iliad. Scorr was not 
writing for little boys. In Mensonges, or almost any other 
French novel, Mr. Hannican will find all that his natu- 
ral curiosity can desire. When he praises HawrHorNE 
for ‘depicting the moral consequences of adultery,” why 
does he not blame him for omitting the circumstances 
attending the fall of the Rev. Arraur DimespaLe? If 
Hawrnoryz is to be praised (he not being English), why is 
Lockuart to be neglected? Perhaps Mr. Hannican has 
not yet studied the moral consequences of adultery in Adam 
Blair. This, also, is what a critic admired by Mr. 
HAnniGan calls “‘a massive argument for repentance.” 
“ Massive” is good, and good it is to find that Mr. W. D. 
Howe tts has shown “a freedom from conventionality,” 
though really we do not remember that Mr. Howe ts has 
dilated on the circumstances attending anybody's fall. We 
should much like to have Mr. Howetts’s ideas of a fall. 
With all his bounding originality, Mr. HAnnican discovers 
that Mr. Howetts does not describe Italian scenery in the 
same style as Mr. Dickens. It is true he does not; 
but conceive the condition of mind to which the state- 
ment appears worth making! Lord Lytton is not dis- 
cussed “ from the standpoint of realism,” because most of 
his novels “ belong to the same category as the Arabian 
“ Nights.” And is not the description of life in the 
Arabian Nights “realistic” enough for Mr. Hannican ? 

In Sir Ricuarp Burton’s version surely there is a good 
deal of “ realism,” in all senses of the word. Probably few 


Probably Mr. HanniGAn has read the Arabian Nights in a 
version for the school-room, but this is not the way in 
which a critic should prepare himself for his high task. 
We are sure Mr. HanniGaNn thinks it is a high task. He 
is so unsophisticated that he criticizes Mr. Carker’s 
teeth as if he were making a fresh unheard-of objection: 
“ his villainy is of a distinctly melodramatic type.” These 
first impressions of an awakening mind are very touching, 
And Mr. Hannican wants to know why Epirn met Carker 
in her own room at midnight in a foreign town, merely 
to tell him she hated him? O sancta simplicitas! Mr, 
Dickens has been too French for this admirer of M. Davper 
to understand him. 

It is as funny as when we read that Maccre TUL.iver’s 
death “is rather artificially brought about by means of an 
“ inundation.” Mr. Hannican, who, very properly, always 
wants to learn something, complains that “‘ we really learn 
“ nothing from Mr. Stevenson’s very readable but exceed- 
“ ingly fanciful books.” There are no falls in Mr. STevensoy, 
except falls off masts and precipices. So we leave a reviewer 
who has entertained us very much ; we leave him absorbed 
in admiration of another novelist, “whose fame is stil) 
“ growing,” and doing its very best to grow. 


NATIONAL ART. 


HE lament which Mr. Orrock has uttered to the 
Society of Arts is one we sincerely sympathize with, 
and do not quite see our way to satisfy. It is very true 
that our picture-galleries have done too little for native 
art; but it is also unfortunately most certain that it 
would now be difficult and costly to the verge of impos. 
sibility to put the wrong right. A few years ago it 
would have been easy to put the doing of what Mr. 
Orrock justly thinks a thing creditable to us as a nation 
in a fair way. Pictures by native artists were easy to 
obtain, and cheap. A few hundreds would have obtained 
ReyNo.psks, GAINSBOROUGHS, Romneys, and Mor.anps which 
are now only to be gained by the outlay of thousands. 
More than that, pictures came into the market which 
are now in collections from which they are very unlikely 
to issue. We do not know that there is any good reason 
for complaining of neglect or shortness of sight on the part 
of the directors of galleries of the last two generations. 
There has been in this country no central direction of 
picture galleries which made the encouragement of native 
art its object. The famous explosion of the political gentle 
man—“ D—n the fine arts ””—was a very honest expression 
of the heartfelt conviction of public men. What collectors 
we had were semi-private persons, having limited powers 
and resources, very dependent on gifts. It would be un- 
reasonable to blame them for not differing from the commu- 
nity from which they came. That community was compara- 
tively indifferent to native art ; therefore its products were 
cheap ; but therefore they were not sought after by those 
who naturally worked in the spirit of the community. We 
have, however, the consolation of being able to take the 
fat with the lean. Because we turned from native schools 
to foreign we have, though labourers of the eleventh hour, 
been able to form a very remarkable collection of the works 
of these last in a very few years. 

Now we should like to make good the errors of the past ; 
but how is it to be done? The same change of taste which 
prompts the desire for a great national collection has sent 
up the value of native pictures. In the meantime, the 
resources of the public collecting bodies have not inc 
in proportion to the price of the things we should like to 
see bought. What, then, is to bedone? If those resources 
are increased, the immediate result will to be add another 
buyer to the market and send up the prices yet agaid. 
Gifts are still a resource, and a great one; but they, 0, 
have their inconveniences. Givers do not like to have their 
horse’s teeth looked at. They want to have their bad taken 
with their good. Of course, the danger that the bad will 
be preserved is always with us. In France, for instance, 
acres of daubs have been acquired for the nation. Publ 
collectors are not infallible—nor is anybody when art 1s™ 
the case. In the nature of things it must be so, since there 
are in this matter neither rules nor principles, but only 
likes and dislikes, taste and bad taste, mostly expressed 1 
windy trash and slovenly declamation. There are people 
who will buy anything with Turner's name on it, a0 
there are ranting paradoxers who assert that he was 2° 


descriptions of life are more accurate, while no attempt 
whatever is made to veil the circumstances attending falls. 


artist. The whole art-critic and dilettanti world is full of 
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the most inane, if not insane, jabber. For these reasons, 
economic and other, we have very grave doubts indeed as 
to the possibility of forming a National Gallery of native 
art which shall be really representative and thorough. Of 
the difficulty of deciding who is to form it we need not 
speak, or of the impossibility of defining the rights and 
wers of such rivals as the National Gallery, South 
Kensington, and the British Museum. But, though we do 
not look to see Mr. Orrock’s whole wish fulfilled, we do 
with him that something more might be done both to 
show and to preserve the already very considerable mass of 
native art work which is in the possession of public gal- 
leries. Much is kept hidden away ; nota little is continually 
shown, though continual exposure is not good for it. In 
this there might well be amendment, and it would be a 
beginning at least. Mr. Orrockx and his friends 
could not do better than exert themselves as they are doing 
to persuade the galleries to deal fairly with what they have. 
The authorities of our galleries are not indifferent to public 
and artistic opinion. To do more will be a work of time; 
a matter of watching and waiting. For the rest, it also 
may be set going by public opinion. As soon as there is a 
pronounced desire for the acquisition of works of native art, 
curators will feel its influence ; for, after all, they are 
human, and subject to influence. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR HOME RULE. 


iy would be interesting if those Gladstonian newspaper 
critics who have exclaimed against the rejection of 
Dr. Commrins’s Irish Land Tenure Bill last Wednesday 
would state the suppressed major premiss on which they 
found what they are pleased to call their argument on 
this subject. If anybody wants to know why Irishmen 
demand Home Rule, he can find the explanation, say 
these logicians, in the fact that such attempts at legislation 
for Ireland as that of Dr. Commins are defeated in the 
Imperial Parliament. Does the syllogism whose conclusion 
isto be found embedded in this passage run thus!—No 
attempt whatsoever at legislation for Ireland ought to be 
thwarted by a Parliament which refuses Ireland a Legis- 
lature of her own. This is an attempt at legislation for 
Ireland. Therefore it ought not to be thwarted by a 
Parliament which refuses Ireland a Legislature of her 
own. And, as the Imperial Parliament is in that pre- 
dicament, and has thwarted Dr. Commins’s Bill, its 
members ought to find it easy enough to understand why 
Irishmen clamour for Home Rule. The major premiss 
above suggested will, of course, carry the desired conclusion 
in triumph; the only difficulty is to see what it will 
not carry. If Mr. O’Brien were to bring in a Bill to 
confiscate the property of all boycotted persons, or if 
Dr. Tanner were to introduce a measure prohibiting any 
but members of the National League from practising the 
medical profession, we should be in presence of a distinct 
attempt at legislation for Ireland on the part of an Irish 
member, and the Imperial Parliament would have no alter- 
native but to support and pass it, or else to admit that the 
“game” of the Union—like that of “law and order,” 
which Sir Georce TREVELYAN used to like, but has now left 
off playing at—is “up.” Assuming that our Gladstonian 
friends are not yet prepared to accept the practical con- 
sequences of their favourite argument, it seems almost 
impossible for them to admit that there are measures and 
measures, and that, in order to justify their condemnation 
of the House for rejecting an Irish Bill, it is necessary to 
do something more than merely recall the fact that Mr. 
GLapsTovE has been forbidden to repeal the Act of Union 
The Gladstonian who reluctantly admits that Irish Bills 
have no claim to be passed by the House with its eyes 
shut because Ireland has been refused Home Rule, and 
who thereupon proceeds to examine the particular measure 
here in question, will, if he is a man of sense and candour, 
be “ sorry he spoke.” He will find when he comes to look 
inte it that Dr. Commuys’s Tenure of Land (Ireland) Bill is 
about as unfortunate a selection as he could have made for 
the purpose of showing that the Imperial Parliament turns a 
deaf ear to the legitimate legislative aspirations of Ireland. 
‘his admirable project of law, with the sixteen new prin- 
ciples referred to by the Arrorney-GeNeraL for IRELAND 
Meorporated in it, is itself apparently constructed on a 
Seventeenth principle—the simple one, that is to say, of 


and-twenty years, the Land Bills of 1870, 1881, and 1887, 
and wherever any advantage is conferred upon a tenant 
increasing it, wherever any right is still left to a land- 
lord abolishing it. We need not go to the opponents of 
the measure for this account of it; we need not even 
take the general description given of it by Mr. MappeN in 
his excellent speech. It would be quite enough to accept 
its author's own statement on the subject, and to study in 
particular his views on the partnership subsisting between 
landlord and tenant, and his notion of what is an equitable 
adjustment of their respective rights over the land which 
is the subject-matter of the contract. After any reasonably 
careful examination of the Bill from these standpoints, the 
candid Gladstonian—if he is to be found—may perhaps 
begin to doubt the validity of the argument for Home Rule 
which is founded on the rejection of such a measure. It 
may possibly even occur to him that, if this is the sort of 
legislation to be expected from a Home Rule Parliament, 
it constitutes in itself a rather formidable argument 
against his revered leader’s scheme—whatever that scheme 
may be. 


RUSSIAN ATROCITIES. 


E are afraid Mr. Joun Burns does not solace his 

leisure by reading the history of Zartarin of Tarascon. 
It is a pity, because that book is excellently adapted to 
promote a sense of the ridiculous and banish habits of 
swagger. TarTARIN rushed about a room in a Swiss hotel 
with a knife, showing how he would finish the Czar, who 
was a long way off in another country. It is a funny 
story altogether, and the application of it to the Hyde 
Park meeting is obvious. To be sure, nothing could well 
be more comic in itself than the story of a meeting 
which began by protesting against Russian atrocities and 
ended in an Irish free-fight. However, we do not insist 
further on the Park meeting. Our business is with 
the “ Russian atrocities” themselves and the moral of 
them. In the first place, we think it will be wisely 
done on the part of the public to take those stories 
with a copious allowance of salt. They come from a 
tainted source, and the reporters discredit themselves. 
The exiles through whom the tale comes assert that no 
such things were done in the evil days of Nicnotas. Now 
it is quite certain that the exiles of that time asserted 
that they did happen. How do we know whether. the 
exiles of to-day are not as untrustworthy as they themselves 
say their predecessors of forty years ago were? At any 
rate, we are sure that the Russian Conservative, whose 
answer to all these accusations was in yesterday’s 7'imes, is 
every whit as well entitled to credit as the accusers, who, 
to say nothing more of them, belong to the most credulous 
of all classes of men. We at least hope that Mme. Simtpa 
may be a granddaughter of Mme. Scracamorrsky. It is 
well at least to remember Captain Spitrire’s egregious 
legend, and the original thereof, Mr. Urqumart’s mon- 
strous and utterly unfounded story about the Polish nuns 
at Mimsk. It is idle to talk of expostulating with the 
Russian Government in any case. We were addicted to 
that kind of thing half a century ago, and gave it up on 
finding that it did no good, and did subject us to a good 
deal of snubbing. Does anybody propose that we should 
go to war with Russia for the Nihilists ? 
Supposing all these stories to be true—even that flogging 
of women which turns up at intervals with mechanical 
regularity, and is never proved—what do they all establish ? 
The sentimentalists may scream, but to us they seem to 
demonstrate the extreme weakness of the Russian Govern- 
ment in not at once hanging people whom it thinks too 
dangerous to keep in Russia. It is a bad, slovenly govern- 
ment, no doubt; but it is made by Russians, and it is 
as good as the qualities of the race allow it to be. At 
present it is suffering where it sinned. It chose to set 
up a vast system of gratuitous education, whereby many 
thousands were ruined for the pursuit of the mechanical 
arts, and then turned them loose with nothing to do 
with their book-learning. They, coming of the race 
which produces the Raskolniks—the Russian Dissenters, 
who are in the moral and intellectual condition of the 
Flagellants—being, moreover, all nerves, and no stamina, 
in the usual Slav way, went mad, or some of them did, 
on lumps of Western speculation. Zhe History of Civil- 
ization made them drunk, and all kinds of Western 


80ng through all the past land legislation of the last one- 


speculative “dreary porcupines” drove them into frantic 
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enthusiasm. Now the Russian Government finds them a 
nuisance, and, as they are individually capable of insane 
self-devotion (as the Dissenters of that race always have 
been), sometimes dangerous. The sensible course would 
be to suppress them. But there is, as an old traveller 
observed, a great deal of ill-regulated sensibility in the 
Russian—sensibility which makes him rush from maudlin 
pity to brutal cruelty. The abolition of capital punishment, 
and the substitution in its place of the knout, which com- 
monly killed, by the drunken, amorous, and pitiful Empress 
Ex1zasetn, is the typical example of Russian governmental 
methods. It shrinks from using the gallows, and slowly kills 
by Siberia—not from cruelty, but from a misguided pity. 
Supposing the Kara story to be true, it illustrates the 
result of this method to perfection. On the showing of 
the prisoners’ friends, they were thoroughly mutinous, they 
endeavoured to dictate to the authorities, and by their 
threat to starve themselves showed that they wished to 
work on the humanity of the Government. When the 
Government says that it isthe Government, and really can- 
not abdicate to professors and schoolmistresses, then the 
prisoners proceed to actual violence, and, the pendulum of 
sensibility swinging back, the result is the horror reported 
in the Times. It is a very ugly picture altogether. On 
the one hand, a Government which is slovenly, though 
well meaning, and, on the other, a band of fanatics rabid 
either with sheer mania, or such vague sentimental stuff as 
fills the long letter Mme. Tsnesrikova has sent to the 
Czar. The fanatics are intent to destroy the Government ; 
and we are of opinion that the Government, which must 
needs defend itself, would take a more humane, as well as 
more businesslike, course if it killed its enemies as fast as it 
could lay hands on them, instead of sending them to go on 
struggling and resisting in the cruel squalor of Siberia. 


THE MINISTERtAL DEFEAT. 


T is always a vexatious thing for a Government to sus- 
tain a Parliamentary defeat on any subject, and the 
reverse which the Ministry experienced last Thursday night 
was the more annoying because it might have been so easily 
avoided. The humours of the Gladstonian commentator— 
who, in these latter days, seems the victim of a sort of folie 
des grandeurs, in respect of imagining himself and his party 
to be always playing a great part on a great political 
stage—are distinctly needed to replace irritation by amuse- 
ment. It is exquisitely comic to be told that “there is 
* ominous forecast in this defeat” ; that “it comes too soon 
“after Lord Ranpotpn CuurRcHILL’s speech, and too soon 
“ before the two pending elections, to be regarded as any- 
“ thing but a disaster for the Administration.” It is irre- 
sistibly droll to be informed that “ the constituencies do not 
“ like, the country does not care for a Government which 
“ has thus been beaten, and buffeted, and battered”; and 
the climax of wild absurdity is reached when we are gravely 
assured that, in consequence of the portentous event of last 
Thursday night, a “ panic will begin to set in among the 
“Tories and the Secessionist Liberals.” It is really very 
kind of the Gladstonian organ to endeavour to raise the 
depressed spirits of the Ministerialist by farcical extrava- 
gance of this kind “A tear that is wiped” with such 
signal address as this “may be followed perhaps,” not so 
much by a smile as a broad grin of amusement, which may 
become even broader on the countenances of those who note 
Mr. Stannore’s opportune reminder that Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
Administration underwent a defeat ona closely analogous 
amendment with respect to the Volunteers, and that they 
were so far from being panicstricken by the occurrence that 
they did not even carry out the wishes of the majority who 
defeated them, but left the work as a legacy to their 
successors. 
Nevertheless it is clearly undesirable that Governments 
should allow themselves to be defeated in the House of 
Commons, even for the pleasure of laughing at the more 
foolish comments of the weaker-headed of their opponents. 
And last Thursday night’s defeat might, as we said before, 
have been easily avoided, and in more ways than one. The 
simplest way of avoiding it would, of course, have been the 
old-fashioned brutal plan of voting down the malcontents, 


but a sufficiently vigorous application of the old Parlia- 
mentary whip, and it certainly ought not to have been 
difficult, by a proper use of the instrument, to have 
mustered more than 135 Ministerialists. There is much 
to be said, in our opinion, for this vigorous way of dealing 
with inconvenient motions; but we can quite under- 
stand that, in “ popular ” questions like that involved in Sir 
Epwarp Hamuzy’s motion, a Government might well be 
reluctant to take upa simple non possumus attitude, and con- 
tent itself with outvoting the body of members who appeal 
to them. But, then, if they are not to be put down by force, 
they must be judiciously conciliated ; and the Government 
unfortunately fell between the two stools of conciliation and 
coercion. They yielded enough to embolden the supporters 
of the motion to increase their pressure, without yielding 
enough to satisfy them. Had Mr. Srannope and Mr. 
Broprick shown themselves a little more sympathetic 
towards the advocates of the claims of Volunteers—they 
need not have been much more definite—they might have 
staved off the decision. It may be, however, that the 
Secretary for War, strong in the consciousness of his 
freely acknowledged good will towards the Volunteer force, 
took too little pains to make demonstration of it in the debate. 
He has, in fact, fallen a victim to the very danger against 
which Lady TrazLE was so impressively warned by the 
elder Mr. Surrace ; and he and his colleagues have suffered 
much in the same way as her ladyship might have 
suffered—that is to say, in reputation—by the imprudence, 


A NEW HORATIAN ODE. 


I cannot refrain from the remark that the prospects of the party were 
brighter then than they are now. When I had the honour of counselling 
hon. members on this side of the House, the Unionist majority in this 
House was over a hundred. It has now fallen to about seventy. . . . By- 
elections do show a great shifting of public opinion, which I fear will not 
be favourable to the Unionist cause.—Lord 


Few, few are the amorous youths at thy lattice 
Who shake for admittance its envious bar ; 

At the door of thy house the impatient rat-tat is, 
My yellow-leaf Lydia, less frequent by far. 


I applaud not that brutal Horatian sneer, 

No taunt such as that from my lips you shall hear; 
But this single remark I am sure you'll allow— 
That when I was your leader, and you were my men, 
You had over a hundred majority then ; 

It has dwindled to seventy now. 


Thu contemptuous lovers to gather together 

Through alley and street shalt thou wander in vain = 
An unfortunate, shivering in Thracian weather, 

And frozen with bitterer blasts of disdain. 


I would never repeat so malignant a gibe; 
But [ own if your case I desired to describe, 

I would ask you this single remark to allow— 
That when I was your leader, and you were my men, 
You courted electors successtully then, 

While you vainly solicit them now. 


Unexrtinguished, no less, is the flame of thy passion, 
Unquenched are the longings that burn at the heart 

Of the aged coquette who, no longer in fashion, 
Perceives with despair her admirers depart. 


In these lines to a lady our Horace, I own, 
Might have taken a somewhat more generous tone. 

Yet your future is very like hers you'll allow— 
Though when I was your leader, and yon were my men- 
Your prospects were highly encouraging then ; 

They are hardly so promising now. 


Green ivy and myrtle the youthful free-liver 
brefers to thy withered autumnal array, 

And, like foliage sere scattered loose on the river, 
He flings thee, my yellow-leaf Lydia, away. 


I despise that unmanly Horatian jest ; 
But that voters do like the Gladstonians best, 

And reject your allurements, I think you'll allow— 
For when I was your leader, and you were my men, 
You had over a hundred majority then ; 

It has dwindled to seventy now. 


to do which it is necessary, of course, for the Government 
Whips to keep enough supporters in the House for the 
ee seen This requires no arts of the old Parliamentary 
and for its successful performance; nothing is needed 
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MONEY MATTERS, 


N Thursday the discount rate of the Bank of England was 
O reduced from 4} per cent. to 4 per cent. If the Directors 
had had to think only of the home market, they would have been 
fully justified in putting the Tate down to 24 per cent., or per- 
haps even to 2 per cent. Their reserve now amounts to nearly 
17 millions, and its proportion to the liabilities is 51 per cent. 
That is to say, the Directors have idle in their vaults more than 
half a sovereign for every sovereign for which they are liable. 
But, unfortunately, the Directors have to think of other markets 
besides our own, and their condition is such as to warn us that 
the apparent strength of the Bank of England will not long 
remain. First, it appears from the March Report of the 
Washington Agricultural Bureau that the American farmers 
have been able to sell little more than half their immense Indian 
corn crop, and little more than two-thirds of their wheat crop, 
owing to the excessively low prices at present. Last year and 
the year before they suflered from the competition of Russia and 
were able to sell little wheat in Europe. This year, though the 
Russian crop was a failure, they are little better off. They have 
thus drifted into pecuniary difficulties, and have had to borrow 
very largely from the local banks. The result is that the Western 
banks, instead of sending money to be employed in New York, 
as they usually do at this season of the year, have been drawing 
upon New York, and the New York banks have no surplus 
reserves. The sterling exchange upon London in consequence has 
fallen very nearly to the point at which it becomes profitable to 
send gold from London to New York. A little further fall in 
the exchange, or a further fall in the rate of discount here, would 
make it exceedingly likely that gold would go. Then, again, the 
crisis in the Argentine Republic drags slowly along. It is re- 
ported that one of our great financial houses received an order this 
week to send gold to Buenos Ayres, but refused to do so. Yet it 
is rumoured very confidently that a large amount will be shipped 
before the end of the month. And, lastly, the difficulties on the 
Berlin Bourse, though tided over for the moment, still remain, 
and at any moment gold may be in demand for Berlin. But if 
gold begins to be withdrawn from the Bank of England in large 
amounts there will certainly be another money scare, and trade 
will be disturbed and checked as it was at the end of last year. 
In the City it is believed that the Governor of the Bank was 
strongly opposed to the change, and certainly the most far-seeing 
observers doubt very strongly the expediency of what has been 
done ; but the majority of the Directors decided that they were 
no longer able to keep up the value of money, and, therefore, that 
they had better swim with the stream. 

Although the Bank of Bombay keeps the rate of discount at 
12 per cent. and the Bank of Bengal at 11 per cent., there has 
been no demand for silver for India this week, and even the 
applications for India Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfers 
have not been what was expected. The price of silver, therefore, 
has fallen to 433d. per oz. 

The forced sales from Germany ceased this week. It is believed 
that the principal German banks have combined to tide over the 
crisis, and as money is becoming cheap all over Europe, it is 
aye that they may be able to do so for some time to come. 

ill, the Liquidation at the end of the month is looked forward 
to with much apprehension ; for it is to be recollected that in- 
dustrial shares of all kinds fell heavily last week, and therefore 
the differences to pay will be very large. In Buenos Ayres there 
isno improvement. Last week the Government appears to have 
sold gold for the purpose of lowering the premium, and in con- 
sequence the premium fell from about 170 per cent. to about 140 
per cent. ; this week, however, it has risen again to about 165 per 
cent., but has fallen again somewhat. Failures are of everyday 
occurrence, and it is understood that most of the great operators 
would be bankrupt were it not that the banks have combined to 
give them time. Still, an utter collapse is postponed ; but prices 
are slowly declining. In New York money is very scarce. As 
teed above, coin and notes have not come back from the 
West as usual, At the same time, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hoarding money; for he fears that the Bills before Congress 
for increasing pensions, for public works, and for augmenting ex- 
penditure in various ways, will require more money than the 
revenue will meet. This tightness of the market is unfavourable 
to speculation. Moreover, the inability of the farmers to sell 
their grain has greatly lessened their purchasing power, and 
therefore has hindered that improvement in trade which was 
generally looked for. The winter, too, has been mild, and there 

net been, therefore, the usual demand for winter goods. 
And, lastly, the coal trade is very depressed. As a consequence 
of all this there are rumours of disagreements among the railway 
Companies, and of wars of rates, and the stock markets are dull 
and inactive. The general public is entirely holding aloof, and the 
greater operators are afraid to engage in new risks. During the 

ter part of the week, however, there has been apparently a 
more hopeful feeling. The speculators for the fall in Philadelphia 
and Reading shares have been cornered, and there has been, in con- 
Sequence, a considerable rise in New York, though it has not been 
maintained. Then there have been rumours that the railway which 

most persistently cut rates in the North-West has been bought 
up by another Company. And, in short, there is an attempt being 

de to strengthen the market. But here in London there is little 
lief in the success of the attempt. The general public has lost 
Yoo much money in American railroad securities of late years to 


be easily tempted into gambling in them again, and the larger 
operators feel that it would be useless to do much when the 
general public hold aloof. The fear of a great strike in the coal 
trade, too, hangs over all the markets. If it occurs, it will almost 
inevitably lead to a fall in the prices of home railway stocks, and 
that will almost necessarily cause a decline in other departments. 
On the other hand, if an arrangement is made, it will have a 
decidedly good effect upon markets generally. In the foreign 
market the stoppage of forced sales from Germany has been 
followed by an improvement. It is hoped in Paris that the 
Budget will be accepted, that M. Rouvier’s partial funding of the 
floating debt will pass easily, and that there will also be a 
renewal of the privileges of the Bank of France. [f all this 
happens, a considerable rise upon the Paris Bourse is looked for ; 
and the more hopeful feeling in Paris is, of course, very favour- 
able for Berlin. There are rumours, too, that an attempt will 
soon be made to convert the Turkish Debt; and, while nearly all 
other foreign bonds have been declining, there has been a steady 
upward movement in Turkish securities. 

Trade continues to show improvement. For example, the rail- 
way traffic returns issued this week show an increase in the 
gross receipts from goods of 32,000/. on seventeen principal rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom over the corresponding week of last 
year, when there was an increase of 19,000/. over the correspond- 
ing week of 1888, which itself had an increase of 12,000/, on the 
corresponding week of 1887. The Board of Trade Returns for 
February are also, upon the whole, favourable. The most unsatis- 
factory feature in them is a large falling off in the imports of the 
raw materials of textile manufactures. No doubt the imports in 
February of last year were very large, but that there should be a 
falling off in the same month in cotton, wool, silk, and jute seems 
to indicate that manufacturers are not quite so confident as they 
were a little while ago. Still, as has been stated, trade generally 
speaking is larger in quantity than this time last year. The 
cotton industry, however, remains depressed; and there is a 
continued falling off in orders for new ships. By many it is 
hoped that, if the threatened coal strike is averted, orders will 
come forward more plentifully ncw, for iron has fallen more than 
20 per cent. since December. Of course, on the other hand, if 
the strike takes place, every branch of industry will be more or 
less disorganized ; and if it lasts very long, it may even check 
further improvement. Meantime, speculation in commodities 
has almost entirely ceased, and prices remain steady, but quiet. 
This of itself is favourable to further improvement; though it 
indicates, on the other hand, that the more keen-sighted doubt 
whether the improvement will be as long-lived as was everywhere 
hoped towards the close of last year. 


HAMLET AT THE GLOBE. 


F ambition, earnestness, and diligence could command success, 
Mr. Benson would succeed. The spirit which induces him te 
take the course he is so courageously pursuing is all to be com- 
mended, It is his strenuous endeavour to treat Shakspeare 
worthily; and, in order to do this, he disdains to seek stage 
tradition, and goes direct to the source of inspiration—the works 
of Shakspeare himself. This we fully recognize and sincerely 
respect; but recognition of Mr. Benson’s most praiseworthy 
por art must not tempt us to depart from the critical duty 
of saying that he falls short in his attempt to play Hamlet. 
The tragedy has been revived at the Globe Theatre with an 
artistic purpose and attempt at thoroughness of treatment which 
cannot fail to win admiration. We should be heartily glad if we 
were able to applaud Mr. Benson’s exceedingly bold undertaking- 
bold, and yet modest withal—but criticism has a higher duty 
than that of encouraging honest effort. Mr. Benson, we are con- 
vinced, has most studiously thought out the character of Hamlet, 
and in the course of his representation does nothing for which he 
conld not supply a reason which might be excellent, or at any 
rate would be defensible. It is in the capacity to carry out his 
intentions that he falls short. He is coldly accurate ; what we 
look for and do not find is the glow of passion, the sincerity of 
pathos, the truth of tenderness, the bitterness of satire—the force, 
in one word, of tragedy. ‘The satiric humour of the part is better 


reached ; but the actor is young, unsifted in such perilous cireum- - 


stances as the production of Shakspeare’s tragedies, Jacking that 
command of stage resource which can only come from longer 
practice and experience than he has had; and so, while anxious 
not to discourege worthy aspirations, we must hesitate to applaud 
present performances. 

The modesty of which we have spoken is, we think, shown by 
the Hamlet's departure from established usage in not entering 
the Room of State and obtaining that applause which invariably 
awaits a representative of the chief personage of the tragedy. In 
this, indeed, Mr. Benson does not follow the stage direction, 
which says:—* Enter the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, 
Laertes, Voltimand, Cornelius, and Lords Attendant.” Voltimand 
and Cornelius are characters unknown to the playgoer who is not 
also a student of Shakespeare, nor must it be pretended that their 
presence or absence is of any importance. It is the custom at 
the Globe Theatre to drop a green curtain and to lower the 
lights whenever the scene is changed, and we may incidentally 
add that we do not think the custom in any respect.a good one z 
so it is, however, and, when the curtain is raised after the scene 
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in which Iforatio and the comrades of his watch have seen the 
ghost upon the “ platform before the Castle,” the Court is “ dis- 
covered,” with the King and Queen on their throne, and Hamlet 
seated apart from and opposite to them. How it is that Mr. 
Benson does not appear to dominate the scene, as Mr. Irving does, 
we cannot tell. The lack of personality is thus early felt, how- 
ever; and Mr. Benson does not advance in the address to his 
mother, “Seems, madam! nay, it is; I know not seems.” We 
are afraid his ear is not very accurately attuned to the delivery 
of verse or of that rhythmical prose which comes so strangely 
near to verse. Later in the work, for instance, we found him 
saying “ T’ll have these players here ”—a superfluous “ here ” that 
jars; and so, again, he says, “For there is nothing good or bad 
but thinking makes it so,” omitting the word “either.” This is 
written as prose; and yet how melodious are the lines, which, 
in truth, are verse, though they may not be thus set forth :— 

For there is nothing either good or bad 

But thinking makes it so. 


The omission of the one word is felt. It was perhaps a slip and 
« hasty attempt at correction that made the Globe Hamlet 
demand that Polonius should “ play not the fool anywhere but 
in ’s own house,” instead of that he should “play the fool no- 
where but in’s own house”; but, as we lately remarked in 
writing of As You Like It at the St. James's, Shakspeare is 
Shakspeare—that is to say, actors must be accurate in their text. 
This Hamlet, again, vows to keep the Ghost’s commandment 
“ unmixed with baser metal,” instead of “with baser matter.” 

These points may be trifles, but we pay Mr. Benson a compli- 
ment in examining his work minutely, and if we feel bound to 
criticize, we can also commend. It has been rather the habit of 
recent I{amlets to dispense altogether with the picture of the late 
King, but Mr. Benson’s production of his father's miniature—“ so 
excellent a King ”—is well done; and the scornful gaze towards 
the place which Claudius has just left, as he speaks the line, 
“that was to this, Hyperion to a satyr” is also thoughtfully 
devised. In the following scene, however, we must question an 
emphasis. 

Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men's eyes, 


Hamlet says, and a great stress is laid on “men’s.” But this is 
surely a needless recognition of divine knowledge, the fulness of 
which no one has doubted. The scene with Ophelia has signi- 
ficance, and we quite accept the reading of the sudden question, 
“ Where's your father?” which suggests that Hamlet has just 
caught a glimpse of him through the arras. What follows also is 
theatrically effective. Hamlet wants to know if Polonius or any 
watcher is really there, and in a burst of fury over the words, “ it 
hath made me mad,” he flies to the curtains, and draws them 
aside, as if about to rush from the chamber, but in reality to see if 
any one is hidden. As Mr. Benson does this, we confess the action 
seems natural; but in thinking it over, we doubt whether the noble 
mind would thus condescend to seek the spy. It is, however, 
something of a tribute to the actor that he should carry an 
observant spectator with him in a detail which subsequent exami- 
nation pauses to admit. In the Play scene Mr. Benson certainly 
lacks power. The Speech to the Players is far too colloquial. 
“ Be not too tame neither” is the Prince’s advice, but he himself 
is too tame—such very careless and casual advice as he seems 
to be giving would not have impressed the players at all. 
The soul of courtesy Hamlet is, but he speaks here also with a 
certain authority; and it must be remembered that he has 
powerful reasons for making these “tragedians of the city” do 
their very best to be impressive. While Hamlet gives his advice 
he is quietly superintending the preparation of the impromptu 
stage; and the best thing in the episode—due, no doubt, to the 
inception of Mr. Benson—is the face of the low comedian of the 
company, as, happening at the moment to be prominent, he hears 
the Prince’s words, “ Let those that play your clowns speak no 
more than is set down for them.” The player's features relax 
intoa grin. We are quite sure that he has been in the habit of 
“gagging” abominably, though he shakes his head in denial of 
the charge, and we feel, moreover, that he is only now half 
inclined to reform his custom altogether. Such touches as these 
go far to relieve a play from monotony, even if there are weak 
places in it and it occupies four hours in representation. 

One of the few points that call for adverse criticism in the 
details of stage management is the rapidity with which it grows 
dark before the Play scene. We cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that in Denmark evening closes in thus speedily. Very 
soon after the abrupt termination, or rather interruption, of the 
Murder of Gionzago as represented by the tragedians of the city, 
the clock strikes twelve--that being, as it is understood, a token of 
“the very witching time of night.” If the unities are to be so 
strictly observed, it should have been darker when Hamlet and 
Horatio conversed before the play. Mr. Benson is not able to realize, 
at any rate is not able to exhibit, the agony of suppressed excite- 
ment with which Hamlet watches the King during the attempt 
to catch his conscience, or the hysterical outburst which over- 
whelms the Prince when he finds his hideous suspicion verified. 
There is here no gradation of feeling; and when, with a ery for 
some light, the King has rushed from the Hall, no higher level of 
passion is reached by the actor than that already attained. We 
agree with those who hold that Polonius when killed by the 
thrust of Hamlet’s sword as he listens behind the tapestry in the 
Queen’s chamber should fall dead out of the sight of spectators 


That enthralling question “Ts it the King?” has been perhaps 
the most striking incident of the tragedy with many Hamlets, 
but if the Prince can see that it is not, why should he not tur 
and assure himself? We will not accept the excuse that he 
fears to look on what he has done. Hamlet would be eager to 
know that he had executed justice on the originator of all his 
woes. Mr. Irving’s arrangement of the scene was—as his 
arrangements are apt to be—extremely impressive. He took a 
light from the table, and, drawing back the curtains, gazed at 
his fatal handiwork. 

The likeness of his father which Hamlet carries with him is 
again produced in the address to his mother, “ Look here, upon 
this picture, and on this.” He compares his treasure with the 
larger painting of Claudius that stands on the Queen’s table, 
and finally, in an access of fury, casts down on the ground the 
portrait of the traitorous usurper and tramples it underfoot. 

Mr. Benson has a capable Horatio in Mr. Otho Stuart. He 
began well. The ordinary Horatio is so terror-stricken at the 
appearance of the Ghost that there is no meaning in the remark 
of Marcellus who blames his companion—as himself—for offeri 
“this show of violence” to the spirit. “I'll cross it, though it 
blast me” is the bold cry of Horatio, and he does so bravely; in 
fact this whole scene Mr. Stuart conducts with great propriety, 
We must acknowledge some merit in the Polonius of Mr. G, F, 
Black. The Lord Chamberlain has more affection for his 
daughter than is displayed by Polonius in general, and this is 
natural and effective. The “ business,” notably the father's 
anxiety to comfort Ophelia after having turned from her in 
anger after his caution to her with reference to the Lon 
Hamlet, is particularly good. The King of Mr. Cartwright hada 
far-away suggestion both of Mr. Irving’s voice and Mr. Willards 
representation of the monarch of the Princess's revival; but it is 
to the purpose; and Miss Ada Ferrar’s Queen has good points, 
though the actress may be cautioned to avoid mannerisms of 
facial expression. Mr. G. R. Weir's Gravedigger is decidedly 
good. It is very hard to import anything approaching to novelty 
into Hamlet; but we have never before seen the Gravediggers 
illustration of his argument “Here lies the water; good: here 
stands the man; good,” with a coil of rope to represent the water 
and a spade (on which the maker of houses that last till doomsday 
places his cap) to stand for the man. The sententious Grave- 
digger might well have thus elucidated his argument for the 
edification of his duller companion. Mr. Brydone’s Player does 
not discredit the representation, and Mr. Herbert Ross's Laertes, 
if not very strong, is to be commended for its careful attempt to 
follow the significance of the text. The Ghost (Mr. Stephen 
Phillips) has no great dignity, as a ghost—at any rate, the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father—should have; but he spoke his lines very 
fairly. Mrs. Benson is somewhat too formal and artificial for 
Ophelia. We have written thus at some length, and gone 
minutely into occasional detail, in order to show Mr. Benson and 
those who may be similarly situated that their good work is not 
permitted to pass unnoticed. Several other plays are announced 
jor representation, including Othello; but, it Mr. Benson would 
take our well-meant advice, he would for the present postpone 
his production of this tragedy. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
vi. 
GAMAIN. 


WO obscure personages, one of whom is now almost entirely 
forgotten by historians, contributed a great deal more than 
is readily imagined towards the development of that fearful 
tragedy the Reign of Terror—Latude and Gamain. The hero of 
the Bastille was in reality a sensational self-advertiser, whose 
sufferings, on reference to authentic documents still extant, have 
been reduced from an extreme maximum to a comparative 
minimum. ‘The second, Gamain, was a much more interesting 
person, and his disastrous connexion with Louis XVI. has never 
been sufliciently studied by English writers on the subject of the 
French Revolution. It is with him that we purpose to deal in 
this article. Louis XVL., it is well known, had a singular taste 
for lockmaking. The artisan who taught him the art was 
Gamain, and he was the direct cause of his condemnation and 
death. If we turn to the MS. notes of the trial of the unfor 
tunate monarch, we shall find that, in a meeting of the Con- 
vention of November 20, 1792, Roland, then Home Minister, 
brought with him a number of papers which he asserted had just 
been found secreted in an iron safe at the Tuileries, and that he ow 
their discovery to “ the workman” who had made the cupboare. 
Berére, the President who conducted the trial, at the same meet 
ing asked the King if he “ had caused a secret cupboard to be bail 
ina wallof the Palace of the Tuileries, in which he had enclosed 
bricked up a curiously constructed iron casket containing the papers 
now before theConvention”? The King simply answered that 
“ knew nothing about the matter.” On this occasion Gamaim1s not 
named ; but he is mentioned, and by name, in a subsequent report 
of a meeting on 8th Floréal (May), and it is then distinelly 
proved that Gamain did not ask any payment for betraying 


master. In the Moniteur of May 2 we read that “ Dépu 
Musset (an ex-priest who represented the department of 
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Vendée) read the following petition to the Assembly, amid great 
excitement ” :— 

Francois Gamain, locksmith, and teacher of the art of making locks to 
the ci-devant King, during the last three years a member of the Communal 
Council of Versailles, declares as follows :—That, in the first days of May, 
1792, he received an order from the ex-King to proceed at once to Paris. 
Nc sooner had he arrived in the Palace of the Tuileries than Capet com- 
manded him to make a hole in one of the thickest walls of his apart- 
ments, to serve as a cupboard, and to fix to it an iron door—a work which 
was completed on the 220d of the same month. Scarcely was it finished 
than Capet himself brought the said citizen Gamain a slice of cake and a 
glass of wine, and invited him to partake of these refreshments. A few 

fterwards Gamain was seized with violent spasms, which only 


rs a 
adhe he had drunk a strong emetic. A frightful illness followed, 


which has caused him to lose the use of his limbs, and he is now no longer 
able to attend to his business. Both himself and his family are in the 
direst distress. It will be remembered that a few months ago the said 
Gamain called the attention of the National Assembly to the existence of 
this cupboard, and that upon opening it the most damnable and treason- 
able papers against existing institutions were discovered. 
Musset then proceeds to make a stirring appeal to the sense of 
sustice of the Assembly, in which he, of course, denounces the 
King and all tyrants, and vividly paints the atrocity of the 
attempted murder, and the miserable condition to which the 
“honourable citizen is reduced.” Other deputies now took up 
the matter, and on the 28th of the same month, Payssard, deputy 
for the Dordogne, and one of Robespierre’s closest friends, read a 
long Report on the same subject, and finally obtained from the 
Assembly an order that “Francois Gamain, poisoned by Louis 
Capet on the 22nd May, 1792 (old style), shall in future enjoy a 
nsion of 1.200 livres, to be paid annually from the date of the 
crime.” This pension was agreed upon by all present, amidst loud 


Witinn the past ten years diligent research has brought to 
light several documents which had escaped the minute search 
made at the time of the Restoration, when all papers, it was 
believed, which might compromise the memory of the late King 
and Queen were So determined were the French 
authorities, however, until the fall of the last Empire, that no 
light should be thrown upon this extraordinary story that the 
volume of the Moniteur which contained the few notices relating 
to it was carefully locked up, and not even permitted to pass 
into the hands of such historians as Michelet and Martin. How- 
ever, since the establishment of the present Republic several 
fresh papers have come to light which had been abstracted from 
the secret archives. lLitherto it has been stated that the name 
of Gamain was not mentioned at the trial of Louis XVI. This, 
as already intimated, is not true. The King was questioned at 
some length about the extraordinary charge brought against him 
by this person. He declared emphatically his innocence, and 
the matter was allowed to drop. Among the common people, 
however, the story was on every lip, and certainly nothing con- 
tributed more to the accomplishment of the dreadful catastrophe 
than this singular and even now mysterious affair. 

Let us examine what Gamain himself has to tell us about it. 
He lived until 1802, and hundreds of persons have attested the 
following facts concerning him :— 

I. That before the 22nd of May, 1792, he was a hale, rather 
handsome man, very active, and cheerful. 

II. That immediately after that date he became decrepit, lost 
his colour, was nearly bent double, his eyesight was almost gone, 
and his reason slightly affected. Ile could no longer work, and 
had it not been for the pension granted him by the Assembly 
must have perished of want. 

III. Two well-known doctors—De Lameiran and Voisin— 
were alive as late as 1820 who declared that they had examined 
Gamain, and were firmly of opinion that his pitiable condition 
was the result of poison. 

IV. It is certain that at the Restoration a portfolio which 
still exists in the National Archives, having printed on its back 
“Papers concerning /affaire Gamain,” was deprived of its con- 
tents, and these have never been restored. 

V. The Moniteur and all the Republican papers of the period 
mention the affair in detail. The rumour crept abroad, too, and 
1s casually referred to in several contemporary English magazines 
and papers. 

We may, therefore, reasonably enough conclude that there was 
not so much smoke without some fire. It should be remembered 
that the papers contained in the iron cupboard at the Tuileries— 
which papers were delivered over to the National Assembly by 
Roland at the instigation of Gamain—were those compromising 
documents, the secret correspondence of Louis XVI. with the 
King of Prussia. There is no doubt that Gamain saw the King 
put them into the cupboard, and it is equally certain that it was 

ain who told Roland of their existence. He invariably gave 

the same story ; but, instead of accusing the King of administer- 
ing the poisoned wine and cake, he verbally asserted that it was 
Marie Antoinette who did so. He was in the service of 
Louis XVI. for fully sixteen years before the event which 
Separated them for ever, and was, therefore, familiar with 
is Majesty; and, from his curious reluctance to accuse him 

directly of’ the deed, was evidently attached to him. After the 
return from Varennes, Gamain said he had only seen the King 
once or twice. Gamain was living at Versailles; their Majesties 
Were more or less prisoners at the Tuileries, and of course the 
locksmith was no longer required or able to assist his Royal 
eal. Indeed, it would have been highly imprudent for him to 
ve been seen in such illustrious company. More than eighteen 


months, therefore, elapsed without his receiving any communica- 
tion from Louis XVI. On the 21st of May, 1792, a horseman 
arrived at Versailles and alighted at his shop-door. This per- 
sonage was considerably disguised ; but Gamain easily recognized 
him as Durey, a person in the employ of the King. He came to 
beg the locksmith to proceed at once to Paris, and informed him 
that he was to enter the Palace of the Tuileries by the kitchens, 
so as not to rouse suspicion. Gamain at first refused to obey. 
However, on Durey’s returning three hours later with an auto- 
graph letter from the King pressing him to come immediately, 
he consented, and, taking with him a chest of tools, proceeded to 
Paris. He entered the Tuileries by a back door, as directed, and 
was led into the presence of the King, whom he described as 
being treated as a sort of State prisoner. As soon as he was 
alone with bis Majesty in his private study he was sur- 
prised to notice on the table a small iron door, and near it 
a little iroa casket with a curiously constructed lock. The 
meeting between the King and the workman was cordial and 
even cheerful. The King spoke of his misfortunes in a kindly 
manner, hoped for better days, and assured Gamain that he 
would always entertain the most friendly feelings for him, After 
a few minutes of pleasant conversation the King and Durey 
signified to Gamain that he was to follow them into an inner 
apartment. They proceeded down one or two dark corridors and 
at last entered a small chamber which communicated with the 
back of the aleove behind the Dauphin’s bed. Durey lighted a 
candle, and now Gamain perceived that a hole had been made in 
the wall, and that the iron door he had previously remarked was 
intended to be placed in the crevice, so as to lock up the little 
iron box. The King informed him that he had made the aperture 
for the purpose of hiding some large sums of money in case of 
need, and that he had made the cupboard himself, assisted by 
Durey, and, moreover, that they had thrown the fragments of 
brick and mortar out of the window into the river. His Majesty 
thought that the iron door would be of great use in case an 
attempt at robbery were made; but unfortunately he was not 
sufficiently skilled in his art to put it in position without the 
aid of an experienced artisan like Gamain, who on this set to 
work. During eight hours his occupation continued, and so 
anxious was the King that it should be accomplished without 
delay that, notwithstanding his evident fatigue and desire for 
food, no mention was made of refreshment, and Gamain laboured 
on in silence. When all was finished, being much exhausted, he 
threw himself into a chair in the chamber. Louis X VI. had asked 
him to assist him in counting out two million francs in double 
louis, which he asserted he intended concealing. ‘The money was 
divided in four leather bags; but, much to Gamain’s surprise, 
he noticed that, instead of carrying them to the cupboard, Durey 
went thither always charged with small packages of papers, and 
he came to the conclusion that the mention of money was simply 
a “blind.” The King asked him if he would stay to supper; 
but he refused, assuring his Majesty that it was already late, and 
that he wished to get home as fast as possible to his wife, who, 
knowing where he was and the risk he ran, would certainly be 
much alarmed if he prolonged his absence. Just as he was 
about to retire, “he declared in his verbal declaration,” the door 
opened and Marie Antoinette entered, holding a silver plate 
in her hand, upon which was a glass of wine and a piece 
of cake. Gamain was surprised to see her Majesty, as he 
had been informed by the King that she knew nothing about 
the cupboard. The Queen begged of him in a most friendly 
manner tv partake of the refreshment, saying that she felt sure 
he must be greatly exhausted. He drank the wine, but, not 
being fond of sweetmeats, he contrived to slip the cake into 
his pocket, with the intention of taking it home to his children. 
A few minutes afterwards the King shook him by the hand, and 
he retired. It was then about eight o'clock in the evening. 
Gamain, wishing to allay the anxiety of his wife, hurried home- 
ward down the Champs Elysées towards Versailles. He had not 
been in Paris for a long time, and was amazed at the stillness of 
the streets, and to notice that no carriages were to be seen on the 
road, which, only a few months before, was invariably full of 
coaches and other vehicles going to and from the city to the 
Court. About an hour after he left the Palace he was seized 
with a frightful pain—so great, that he threw himself upon the 
ground in agony. At first he feared he had an attack of apoplexy. 
lis mouth was so parched, he was unable to call for assistance. 
Presently, however, an English doctor, who chanced to pass, 
came to his aid. Odd to relate, this gentleman had already 
formed Gamain’s acquaintance some years previously. He placed 
him in a cart, and took him toa chemist’s shop in the Rue du Bac, 
when, feeling certain that Gamain had been poisoned, he adminis- 
tered a strong emetic. The apothecary very kindly permitted 
Gamain to remain in his house, and put him to bed, where he 
stayed for three days, during the greater part of which he was 
delirious. He, however, finally recovered, but lost the use of his 
limbs and the sight of one eye. In short, from being a hale and 
vigorous man, he was reduced in a few days to the condition of 
an afflicted and helpless invalid. On reaching home, he refused 
to tell his wife what had happened, for fear she might repeat the 
adventure, and get him into trouble. In due time, however, he 
did so, and recollecting the fragment of cake, which was still in 
his pocket, tried an experiment by giving it to a dog, which was 
instantly thrown into convulsions, and presently died. Its vomit 
was examined, and shown to contain a sufficient quantity of 
poison to kill ten persons. This fact proved conclusively to 
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Gamain and his friends that an attempt had been made on his life. 
It was not until November 19 that he was abl to come to Paris. He 
then, being full of vindictive feelings, went to the house of Roland, 
told him what had occurred, and informed him, moreover, of the 
existence of the iron cupboard. Onthe next day—November 20— 
the secret deposit was discovered, and the papers which it contained 
placed before the Convention. In the following year both Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette were executed. As already stated, the 
greater part of the documents concerning this affair has disap- 
peared ; but sufficient remains to substantiate the story of Gamain 
in many of its essential details. The question still remains un- 
answered—Was Gamain poisoned by Louis XVI. or Marie 
Antoinette? We do not hesitate to answer certainly not—for it 
is quite impossible that Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette should 
have yielded to so shocking a temptation—but we feel equally 
sure that something mysterious occurred to Gamain which 
remains unexplained. The fact is proved by too many witnesses, 
and also by the effect which his narrative produced upon the 
populace. One explanation of the story has been given, and it is 
that Gamain, tired out by working so many hours, was seized 
with cramp or a stroke of paralysis on his way home, and attri- 
Huted his illness to the administration of poison. This, however, 
does not account for the effect the cake had upon the dog, which, 
if true, is one of the most suspicious points in the affuir—-but it was 
probably entirely the invention of a morbid imagination. Un- 
doubtedly Gamain dealt the King a fatal blow by the reiteration of 
his story. The spectacle of a man reduced in a few hours from 
health to horrible infirmity excited the liveliest sympathy, and 
there were few revolutionary tribunals at the time at which 
Gamain, like Latude, was not in evidence, for these persons were 
visible examples of “the tyrant’s cruelty and ingratitude.” Gamain 
saw his vengeance carried out to the bitter end, for he was 
brute enough to see the execution of Louis XVI. and of Marie 
Antoinette. 


THE THREATENED COAL STRIKE, 


YO-DAY expire most of the notices given in by the miners 
who are demanding an advance of wages of 10 per cent., and, 

if nothing is done, we are, therefore, threatened next week with 
one of the greatest strikes that has occurred during the present 
century. It is said that the members of the Miners’ Federation 
exceed 300,000, and that their families number not less than a 
million of persons. The prospect thus is, that next week a 
million of persons will be without income of any kind. If the 
strike lasts for any time, these people must suffer great hardship, 
and tlie tradespeople who serve them will be placed in serious 
difficulties. At the same time the stoppage of production will 
be on such a scale that every householder in the country, 
every manufacturer, and all the railway Companies will be 
extremely inconvenienced. Indeed, if the strike lasts for any 
considerable time, the rise in the price of coal must be such as to 
cause a very general stoppage of work all over the country, 
and thus throw trade into confusion. Most people refuse to 
believe that so great a calamity will be permitted. They think 
that both employers and employed count upon the other side 
giving way, and that when they are face to face with a real 
struggle, some arrangement will be arrived at. It isto be hoped 
that this expectation will prove true, but up to the time at 
which we write there is little evidence of a conciliatory spirit on 
either side. Several meetings have been held between repre- 
sentatives of the Coalowners’ Federation and of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, but no agreement has been arrived at, and, indeed, little 
evidence was shown of an inclination to make an arrangement. The 
miners contend that, while their wages have risen 30 per cent. 
since the improvement in trade began, the price of coal has advanced 
So per cent.; that, therefore, they have not obtained their fair 
share of the improvement in the industry; and that the mine- 
owners are in a position to make the concession demanded of 
them. The owners reply—firstly, that many of them were 
making no profits while trade was depressed y that even now 
their profits are very moderate, and not sufficient to allow of the 
advance demanded ; and, secondly, that as a body they have not 
derived the benefit from the rise in prices which the miners sup- 
pose, because they had during the period of depression entered 
into contracts at low prices for a long time to come, and that 
these contracts have expired only quite lately. To this the 
miners rejoin that, though it may be true that individual owners 
were not making profits when prices were low, the trade, as a 
whole, must have been doing fairly well, or work would have 
been stopped; and, furthermore, that by the admission of the owners 
tie old contracts have now come to an end, new contracts have 
been entered into at higher prices, and under these new contracts 
the owners will be able to pay the higher wages demanded. The 
answer of the employers is that the miners are mistaken; and, in 
proof of the assertion, they offer either to submit their books to 
the inspection of accountants appointed by the miners or to go to 
arbitration, the prices since 1888 being taken into account. The 
miners have refused both offers, on the ground that it is agreed 
on both sides that many of the old contracts were at much lower 
prices than those now ruling, and that consequently, if those prices 
were taken into account either by arbitrators or by accountants, 
they would not show the real profits at the present time. From this 
statement it would seem to follow that, if the coalowners were 


willing to go to arbitration on the basis of existing prices, the 
men would agree, and that thus an arrangement might be arrived 
at. It has also been suggested by Mr. Pickard that, if an ad. 
vance of 5 per cent. were offered at once, it would probably be 
accepted. And this is very likely, since the miners of Durham 
asked for a rise of 15 per cent. and have accepted 5 per cent,, 
while in the Cleveland district an advance of 7$ per cent. has 
been agreed to. Indeed, the Yorkshire Miners have offered to 
take 5 per cent. now, and 5 per cent. on July 1. 

Perhaps the coalowners would yield 5 per cent. were it not for the 
agitation for shorter hours of labour. They seem to think that if they 
were to yield now they would have to fight later on the demand 
for an eight hours day, and that, therefore, they may as well 
fight at once, especially as the navigation of the Baltic is stil] 
suspended, and the demand for house coal is beginning to fall off, 
There is another consideration, too, which doubtless has much 
weight with them. As we showed some weeks ago, there has 
been an extraordinary falling off since the beginning of the year 
in the orders for new ships at all the shipbuilding yards of the 
country. The revival in the coal trade was mainly due to the 
increase in the carrying trade of the world which led to a great 
augmentation in shipbuilding. At the present time it would 
seem that the addition made during the past two years to the 
mercantile marine of the world is more than was required, for 
undoubtedly freights, which rose considerably at the end of 
1887, and continued to rise or to be well maintained during 
the next two years, are now depressed. The decline in freights 
induced many shipowners to refrain from ordering new vessels, 
and the rise in iron and steel that took place in the second 
half of last year still more powerfully influenced them in the 
same way. Since the present year began there has been a fall 
in pig-iron of over 20 per cent., and many observers think, 
therefore, that, if the coal dispute were arranged, there would 
be a large number of new orders for ships forthcoming. This 
may prove to be the case; but it is not surprising that, with 
new orders for ships almost suspended, with freights low, and 
iron falling, the coalowners should hesitate to make the con- 
cession asked of them by the miners. It is to be noted, too, 
that, whereas last year and the year before there was a rapid 
decline in the stocks of pig-iron in the North of England, now 
the stocks are increasing rather than declining. Further, it is 
observable that the coal-trade in the United States has not par- 
taken of the general improvement. There have been two good 
harvests in succession in America, generally trade is undoubtedly 
good, and the iron industry is fairly prosperous. But the coal- 
trade has not shared in the general improvement, as was almost 
universally expected. And, lastly, there are fears that the great 
prosperity in the iron-trade in Germany is rapidly coming to an 
end. As our readers are aware, the military preparations of the 
German Government, and the extension and construction of rail- 
ways in Germany, have caused so great a demand for iron and 
steel in that country that prices have been rising almost un- 
interruptedly for years past. It is believed now that the demands 
both of the Government and of the railway Companies are so nearly 
supplied that the consumption of iron and steel must greatly 
fall off before the present year is ended ; that, consequently, the 
combinations amongst ironmasters and iron manufacturers in 
Germany will come to an end, and that probably there may be a 
very great fall in prices. If this happens there will be a fall 
likewise in coal in Germany; and Germany, instead of being an 
importer of iron and coal, will begin to compete actively with other 
countries in the open markets of the world. In anticipation of 
all this, there has already been a very great fall in the prices of 
mining shares of all kinds in Germany, leading, as we explained 
last week, to very serious difficulties upon the Berlin Bourse. 
All this is well calculated to inspire careful observers with doubt 
whether the present prosperity in the coal and iron trades in this 
country can be very long maintained. From the admissions 
made, both by the coalowners and the miners, it seems clear that 
higher wages could be paid if the present scale of prices could be 
maintained. If, that is ‘*o say, shipbuilding is resumed on the 
scale of last year, and if at the same time there is a large foreign 
demand for our coal and iron, there seems no room for doubt that 
part at least of the demands of the men might be granted ; but if, 
on the other hand, the present rate of consumption of both coal 
and iron is not maintained, then it is evident that the prices of 
both must fall, and it will be impossible to pay higher wages. 

The circumstances being such, the case seems to be eminently 
one for arbitration, Arbitration to be decided by the owners 
books has already been offered, and refused. But an open arbitra- 
tion in which both parties would be free to bring forward every 
fact—past, present, or future—pertinent to the matter at issue 
would probably be agreed to. If so, the arbitrator would be able 
to decide upon a broad survey of the whole situation. If some 
such course is not adopted, it seems not at all improbable that the 
employers may be defeated in detail. This we = several of the 
smaller owners have made terms with their men. In some cases 
they have conceded the 10 per cent. asked for, in others they 
have given 5 per cent. at once, with a promise of 5 per cent. ™ 
July, and in still others they have offered 5 per cent. only. 
the example thus set is generally followed by the smaller owners 
the position of the greater coalowners will become difficult. 42° 
miners may perhaps be encouraged by their partial success 
insist upon their full demand, and, at all events, they will be able 
to bring to bear upon those employers who hold out the who 
fo-ce of the Federation. In the meantime the price of coal ¥ 
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rise very seriously. Already the mere fear of a strike has 
caused a considerable rise. Ifa strike occurs upon an extensive 
scale, the rise is likely to be such as will very much inconve- 
nience every branch of industry throughout the country, and 
a disorganization of our trade in that way would drive away 
much business from this country, and would increase in other 
ways foreign competition. No doubt the coalowners would reply 
to advice of this kind that if they yield now another demand will 
by-and-bye be made upon them. That may or may not be so. If 
trade continues to improve as it has done during the past two 
years, no doubt a further demand will be made; but if trade does 
not improve, a further demand will be hopeless, and if trade falls 
off wages will go down instead of going up. The real question 
the coalowners have to ask themselves is whether it is better, 
either by conceding at once a portion of the men’s demands, or 
by agreeing to open and free arbitration, to bring about a settle- 
ment as soon as possible, or to run the risk of so disorganizing 
the whole trade of the country that the revival which has been 
proceeding for some years past may be stopped. We have already 
pointed to several indications that the improvement is not going 
on now as it was going on before Christmas. An extensive and 


’ protracted strike might end it altogether. Of course, if the coal- 


owners are convinced that trade is more likely to fall off than to 
improve whatever may happen, they will feel themselves justified 
in resisting the miners’ demand ; but if they are not so convinced, 
it is certainly worth while making an attempt at an amicable 


arrangement. 


LORD RANDOLPH AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


es when it has leisure to be amused by our present 
controversies, will gratefully remember Lord Randolph 
Churchill as the politician who discovered the art of enlivening 
the House of Commons with an inexhaustible box of surprise- 
crackers. And yet the common cracker is inadequate as a type 
of Lord Randolph's fiery and erratic display in Tuesday's debate. 
The speech in which he denounced the Special Commission may 
be more fitly likened to the Congreve rocket in its early and im- 
perfect form. It fizzed, it sputtered, it banged, it jumped, it— 
well, it was not “of odious savours sweet ”—and, after flying in 
every direction except straight to the front, it recoiled on its own 
engineer, and burst in his face. With Lord Randolph as an 
apologist for the Parnellites we are not greatly concerned. They 
may be grateful to him, if they can, for proclaiming that it is a 
horrible crime to “ discard and set aside the ordinary tribunals of 
the land,” which is exactly what Mr. Parnell and his friends did. 
They may lay to heart his reminder that “the meanest criminal 
in the land, when placed upon his trial on a criminal charge, 
has a voice, and a large voice, in the selection of the jury” 
—the British jury from which Mr. Parnell and his friends 
declared that they could never get justice. They may take 
such comfort as they can in the unseemly antics with which 
he danced and trampled in the spilt blood of the wretched 
Pigott, exhibiting an edifying moral parallel to feats of that kind 
already performed among the physical incidents of Irish agita- 
tion. And they may admire the opportuneness of his brave 
words about the “atrocious libel on members of this House,” the 
“slander unexampled and without foundation,” for which Mr. 
Parnell has been, in his own opinion or that of his advisers, 
reasonably compensated by the not unexampled sum of five 
thousand pounds. It is for the Parnellites to welcome their new 
patron with whatever amount of external jubilation they think 
decent, and whatever amount of internal satisfaction they find 

ible. We shall rather turn to the matters of greater weight. 
Lord Randolph Churchill has been privileged to make discoveries 
in the law of the Constitution, discoveries which he modestly 
calls elementary constitutional law, and to expound them with 
his usual judicial gravity to Parliament and the public. 

It was easy enough to call the Special Commission Act uncon- 
stitutional. Everything is unconstitutional which contains any 
feature of novelty, and which one dislikes enough to want 
a bad name for it. The use of the term often implies that the 
course complained of is obviously not unlawful; for it is much 
the better way to denounce what one dislikes as being downright 
contrary to law, when there is any sort of plausible ground for 
doing so. But there is a special excellence in some of Lord 
Randolph’s reasons. They are exquisite reasons, such as occur 
only to the amateur lawyer. Lord Randolph Churchill has read 
the Special Commission Act, and has found that it conferred on 
the Commissioners, “ for the purposes of the inquiry under this 
Act,” and in particular with regard to specified matters of pro- 
cedure, “all such powers, rights, and privileges as are vested in 
Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice, or in any judge thereof, on 

occasion of any action.” We are far from asserting that the 
Act, as it emerged from the House of Commons, was a monu- 
ment of English draftsmanship or prose composition; but we 
should have thought the meaning of this clause fairly plain. 
Lord Randolph draws from it the magnificent inference that the 
Commission was a branch of the High Court of Justice, and its 
Report was a judgment. It was a pity that he did not attend to 
the first section of the Act, which is careful even to pedantry to 
exclude any supposition that the Special Commissioners are acting 
as judges of the High Court. Although it is proper and usual for 
any purpose—in a Royal Commission, for example—to de- 


scribe judges by their office, this Act speaks simply of “ the Right 
Honourable Sir James Hannen, the Honourable Sir John Charles 
Day, and the Honourable Sir Archibald Levin Smith.” And, 
in the unlikely event of anybody ever having occasion in a court 
of law to rely on the fact that these Commissioners were the 
persons of the same names who were at that time judges of the 
Supreme Court, we conceive he will have to prove it. Not that 
an Act of Parliament could not make Mr. Brown, Mr. Jones, and 
Mr. Robinson a branch of the High Court of Justice if Parlia- 
ment were so minded. But, when an Act appoints persons who 
in fact are already judges to be Commissioners for a _— piece 
of work requiring judicial experience, and carefully does not 
describe them as being judges, it is pretty clear that the mind of 
Parliament was otherwise. Lord Randolph Churchill's “ branch 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature” is merely what the Act 
made it, and what various other Acts of Parliament have directly 
and indirectly made, a body of persons armed with judicial 
powers for the purposes of ensuring the production of evidence 
under due sanction, and causing their temporary authority to be 
respected. 

But the consequence is better still. The Commission was a 
branch of the Supreme Court, and its Report is a judgment; 
and therefore, if either House of Parliament purports to adopt the 
a fer it is a monstrous interference with our judicial system 
and with the Constitution. Doubtless it would be highly im- 
proper, as a rule, for either House (except the House of Lords in 
its regular judicial functions) to pass a resolution purporting to 
agree or disagree with the judgment of any ordinary Court of 
justice. As such a resolution would be simply inoperative, it is 
difficult to see that it would put the Constitution in any imme- 
diate danger. The simple answer in this case is that the Com- 
mission was not an ordinary court of justice, and the Report was 
not a judgment. If it had been a judgment—in other words, if 
it had been the duty of the Commissioners to cause the facts 
judicially found by them to have their proper legal consequences— 
there might have been some awkward gaps on the benches occu- 
pied by Lord Randolph’s new allies, and something wanting in 
the applause with which they greeted him. However, Lord 
Randolph was curiously infelicitous in delivering himself even of 
a statement of admitted principle. His proposition was that 
“in the administration of the law the High Court of Justice, 
or any of its branches, is coequal with Parliament, and in some 
sense superior.” Lord Randolph Churchill must have heard of 
appeals to the House of Lords, even if he never read in Blackstone 
or elsewhere of “the High Court of Parliament, which is the 
supreme court in the kingdom, not only for the making, but also 
for the execution, of laws.” But he was above saying in plain 
terms what we must suppose him to have meant, that the Houses 
of Parliament in their ordinary political capacity do not meddle 
with the ordinary judicial work of the Courts. The truth is that 
A may be said to be coequal with B, and in some sense superior, 
whenever and wherever A is entrusted with any business which 
is not B’s. Every policeman is thus coequal with Parliament, 
and in some sense superior, for under certain conditions he may 
arrest suspected persons without warrant when no one who is not 
a constable can lawfully do so. In Lord Randolph's sense a con- 
stable is superior to the Queen, for it is old law that the Sovereign 
in person cannot arrest anybody. We do not despair of Lord 
Randolph Churchill some day finding terrible mysteries in the 
constitution of the Privy Council and the Judicial Committee. 
When he discovers that the judgments of the Judicial Com- 
mittee are in form reports to the Queen in Council, and if 
ever one of their decisions displeases him, we may expect a new 
philippic about the unconstitutional interference of the Royal 
prerogative with the course of justice. 

Another wonderful point of Lord Randolph’s is that the Com- 
missioners were not directed by the Act to report to any one in 
particular. When an Act of Parliament appoints Commissioners 
to make a report, it may be understood that the report is to be 
made to the Queen in Parliament. At any rate, the Commissioners 
were safe in addressing their Report to the Queen, and even so 
punctilious a formalist as Lord Randolph Churchill could hardly 
expect them to inform the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker that 
their Report was ready, but they did not know what to do 
with it. Lord Randolph’s notion that the simple adoption 
of the Report implied a claim to review its findings in fact or 
in law was sufliciently disposed of on the spot. His solemn 
question, “ Has the Sovereign adopted the Report?” —— 
hardly needs disposing of. But if Lord Randolph can tell us of 
any constitutional means by which the Queen could adopt a 
Report of this kind otherwise than by her responsible Ministers 
declaring their adoption of it, and ee asso to one or both Houses 
of Parliament to adopt it, the discovery will be welcome to 
publicists, who are apt to complain of constitutional law for 
being deficient in speculative novelties. Lord Randolph Churchill 

araded legal authorities of the past who, in his opinion, would 
— protested against the Special Commission if they had been 
alive, and among them, of all shades to invoke on such an 
occasion, he invoked the shade of Lord Broughaza. We doubt 
not that Lord Brougham would have protested; for in one re- 
spect at least he resembled Lord Randolph Churchill; he lived 
in a chronic state of protest against everything in which he had 
not got his own way. 
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THE NEW YORK GROLIER CLUB. 


~Atee _ the Laureate, is “ careful of the type.” The 
words might, without irreverence, be taken for the motto 
of those choice issues which, since the date of its establishment 
in 1884, have been successively put forth by the little knot of 
book-lovers and book-producers who constitute the New York 
Grolier Club. Springing at first from an informal meeting of 
friends to books, it has grown with the rapid growth that indi- 
cates both an invigorating atmosphere and a congenial soil. Among 
its first founders were Mr. W. L. Andrews, Mr. Robert Hoe, Mr. 
Theodore De Vinne, Mr. A. W. Drake, and other well-known 
Transatlantic amateurs du livre; and it adopted for its title and 
device the name and arms of that bygone Treasurer-General of 
France, whose amiable singularity it was to make his friends 
co-proprietors in his literary treasures, and whose misfortune it 
still is to be generally described by pressmen and catalogue- 
makers as a distinguished bookbinder. In the early days of the 
Club, its home was in Madison Avenue, where its votaries ex- 
hibited their specimens of Le Gascon and Derome—their marvels 
in manuscript and black-letter—and listened to lectures by 
specialists on wood-engraving and book-binding, on the history of 
typography, on etching, on processes, and on the arts of design in 
general. Following its innate impulse towards expansion, the 
club has now built itself a house of its own in East Thirty-second 
Street, where it has just held its first exhibition for the season 
—an exhibition of the works of the “Society of American 
Wood Engravers.” Its members now number about three 
hundred, and include most of those who in New York know most 
of books. Its differentia, as compared with other institutions of 
the kind, is that it is not a mere chance aggregation of amateurs, 
for whom books are printed by other people, but its publication 
Committee includes representatives of almost every craft con- 
nected with the preparation of books, and is animated by a 
genuine ambition to achieve the blue rose of literature—the Book 
indefeasible, irreproachable, typical, ideal. 

The Grolier Club’s first issue was the same as that which, 
twenty years ago, was such “a wonder and a wild desire” to 
the early purchasers of Mr. Arber’s facsimile reprints, the “ Decree 
of Starre-Chamber, concerning Printing,” which he coupled with 
Milton’s noble Areopagitica. But the Grolier Club gave their 
reprint all the advantage of Dutch paper, old-style type, and a 
cover modelled after that “puir drucken body” Roger Payne. 
The next (“they seyn; but we have not sene it,” to quote Sir 
John Mandeville) was Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam (“ Fitz- 
gerald’s,” because the last translation shows plainly that there 
are two); and its third Irving’s admirable History of New 
York, an effort which it is impossible to compare with any 
illustrated English book. For its frontispieces the Club secured 
an almost unrivalled artist in this particular line, Mr. George H. 
Boughton, and the head- and tail-pieces by Messrs. Drake 
and Howard Pyle are admirable both for their decorative 
quality and their quaint, freakish humour. Some of the lectures 
of the fraternity—Mr. Hoe’s upon “ Book-binding” and Mr. De 
Vinne’s upon “ Historic Types” (1886)—were next reproduced. 
The former of these we have not met with; but Mr. De Vinne’s 
book, together with the issues for 1887, 1888, and 1889, are now 
before us. The Historic Types is not only an exceptionally beau- 
tiful example of typography, but an invaluable contribution to 
the literature of the subject. The issue for 1888 was from the 
same hand. It is a reprint from the Century Mayazine of a paper 
describing the Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp, once the 
home of the famous Christopher Plantin, “first printer to the 
King, and the king of printers.” It is a charming study of a 
bygone worthy and his work, excellently illustrated with por- 
traits, and with sketches by Joseph Pennell, some of the latter of 
which are effectively printed in tint. The book of 1887 (which 
for the moment we neglected) is a reprint of Charles Reade’s 
Peg Woffington, two pretty little volumes on Holland paper, with 
appropriate eighteenth-century headbands, &c., by Mr. C. M. 
Jenckes, and a binding of delicate gold tracery upon white. The 
reason for the selection of this particular classic is not self- 
evident ; but Mrs. Woflington must have been “in the air” at 
this date in America; for the book was followed shortly after- 
wards by Mr. Augustin Daly’s magnificent tribute, reviewed in 
these pages in June 1888, to that seductive woman and actress. 

It is in their latest a, however, that the Club have sur- 
passed themselves. This is an edition, in three small quartos, of a 
revised text and a new translation of the famous Philobiblon of 
Richard of Bury,sometime Bishopof Durham. The editorand trans- 
lator (who has also added copious notes) is Professor Andrew 
Fleming West, of Princeton, who in 1887-8 lectured on the book 
before the Club. The new Philvdiblon has been three years in pre- 
paration. Immense pains have been taken to disengage the true text 
trom the varying MSS., to render the Bishop’s exuberant Latin into 
a fitting English equivalent, and to enlighten the reader at all pos- 
sible points. The binding is pure vellum, stamped in the centre 
with a copy in gold of the episcopal seal, which includes Richard 
of Bury’s portrait. The text of the first volume (the original 
text) is a singularly beautiful black-letter with illuminated initials 
to the chapters. “ O Ubri soli liberales et liberi, qui omni petenti 
tribuitis, et omnes manumittitis vobis sedulo servientes!” breaks 
out the writer in a rapture; and there are many such “ soul- 
animating strains” in the good prelate’s ecstatic pages, not to 


to do with the new Philobiblon, of which the world possesses but 
three hundred copies. Of these, three are on vellum. The Club 
retains one, and the remaining two were sold by auction to the 
members in February, fetching 85/. and 134/. respectively. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


MONG the youngest generation of rising musicians in this 
country, Mr. Hamish MacCunn, chiefly owing to the pro- 
mise of his orchestral writing, has taken a prominent position, 
No critic will deny that “The Land of the Mountain and the 
Flood,” “ The Ship o’ the Fiend,” and “Lord Ullin’s Daughter” 
showed that the composer was endowed with romantic imagina- 
tion, and a real talent for picturesque orchestration; but, unfor- 
tunately, the promise of these works has not been hitherto 
fulfilled, and Mr. MacCunn’s more recent compositions show that 
his early defects bid fair to become rooted habits, unless he can 
rid himself of them by a severe course of study. These con- 
siderations must have occurred to many musicians who were 
resent at last Saturday's concert at the Crystal Palace, when a 
Cantata, “ Bonny Kilmeny,” by the young Scotch composer, was 
heard for the first time at Sydenham. The work is avowedly an 
early effort, but it is to be presumed that its author would not 
have brought it forward now if he had not considered it worthy 
of his fame, and likely to increase his reputation. Composers 
are notoriously bad judges of their own work, and Mr. MacCunn 
is only the latest example. With every desire to encourage 
native talent, it is impossible to accept “ Bonny Kilmeny” ag 
anything more than a very weak and immature work, entirely 
unworthy of performance at such concerts as those under Mr, 
Manns’s direction, and only interesting as showing how very 
much the composer is indebted to the teaching he received 
at the Royal College of Music. The libretto consists of a 
not very skilful arrangement of a poem from Hogg’s Queen's 
Wake, dealing with the legend of a young girl who is carried 
away by fairies, to which has been ee with singular infeli- 
city, some elegiac verses by Dr. Moir, the Christian allusions 
in which have a most incongruous effect in juxtaposition with 
Hogg’s fanciful poem. The work is set for chorus, orchestra, 
soprano, tenor, and baritone solos; but nowhere does it rise for 
long above the commonplace; while in the choral portions the 
composer's utter inability to develop any idea at length, or to 
write even unambitious part-music, is painfully apparent. This 
is the more to be deplored as the performance was extremely good 
in almost every respect. Mr. Manns had evidently bestowed 
great pains upon both chorus and orchestra, and with such soloists 
as Miss Agnes Larkcom, Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Norman 
Salmond, the music allotted to Kilmeny, the narrator, and the 
personage indefinitely described as “ the Reverend Fere,” received 
every possible advantage of interpretation. The work was coldly 
received by an audience obviously inclined to be friendly, and at 
its close the composer was called to the platform. The programme 
of the same concert began with Mr. MacCunn’s beautiful overture 
“The Land of the Mountain and the Flood,” and also included 
Schubert’s ever-welcome, unfinished Symphony, one of those 
works which no musician tires of hearing, for every performance 
seems to reveal new beauties and to give rise to fresh regrets 
that so lovely a composition should have remained a fragment. 
The concert ended with a compressed version of the last scene 
of Wagner’s Meistersinger, which, in spite of the admirable 
singing of Mr. Edward Lloyd as Walther, was not entirely 
satisfactory. Mr. Manns’s reading of Wagner’s music is never 
his strong point, and, apart from this, the omission of the 
character of Beckmesser, and the extreme feebleness of the expo- 
nent of that of Hans Sachs, seriously detracted from the interest 
of the selection. 

The very successful concert recently given by the students of 
the Royal College of Music, which was noticed last week, was 
followed last Monday by another and more ambitious perform- 
ance, given at Prince's Hall. As on previous occasions, the chief 
subject for praise was the playing of the orchestra, under Pro- 
fessor Stanford’s able conductorship. The young artists, with 
very little assistance from the professors of the institution, per- 
formed Dr. Mackenzie’s fine orchestral ballad, “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci,” Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, Weber's Over- 
ture to Oberon, and the accompaniments in Brahms’s Pianoforte 
Concerto, with an amount of fire and spirit which would have done 
credit to any band of older players. The solo part in the Concerto 
was performed by Miss Polyxena Fletcher, who acquitted herself 
of her difficult and often thankless part—for the Concerto does 
not afford many opportunities of display to a pianist—in a manner 
which will cause her future career to be watched with interest. 
Although obviously suffering from the effects of a sprained wrist, 
Miss Fletcher —_ with a breadth of style and amount of in- 
dividuality remarkable in one so young. The most interesting of 
the new compositions by past or present students brought forward 
on this occasion was a setting by Mr. Arthur Somervell of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt’s “ Forget not yet,” for baritone and orchestra, in 
which the composer showed that he is gifted with a vein of sin- 
gularly flowing and graceful melody, and a real talent for vocal 
writing. Mr.Somervell’s songsare among the most hopeful signsthat 
the days of the royalty-ballad, with its mawkish sentimentality and 


mention a picture of a boorish book-user which is worthy of La | poverty of musical ideas, is destined before long to become athing 
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many such students, who, like him, will devote their talent to 
works which never fail to conform to the canons of pure art. 
Another novelty of interest was the opening scene from Act II. 
of Messalina, an Italian opera by Mr. Godfrey Pringle, the holder 
of an exhibition at the College. The work is, as might be ex- 
ted, more one of promise than performance. Mr. Pringle is 
evidently well acquainted with the most recent developments of 
Italian opera, as exemplified in the works of Boito and the later 
operas of Verdi; but in listening to his music it could not but be 
felt that he has caught the superficial manner of the young 
Italian school rather than the underlying appreciation of dramatic 
effect which forms their chief cause for recognition and the excuse 
for many of their mannerisms. The scene from Messalina would 
bably have created more effect if it had been performed b 
artists accustomed to the traditions of the Italian style. Thoug 
they may take credit for every good intention, it was obvious that 
Miss Davies and Mr. Branscombe were not at ease in the music, 
and the performance suffered in consequence. Still, the work is 


one of sufficient originality to give cause for hope that the com- 

r has a future before him, and it was well that it should be | 
performed, if only for the opportunity afforded him of correcting 
the mistakes into which he has fallen, The other novelties in 
the programme call for less comment. They consisted of two 
madrigals by Miss Blair-Oliphant and Mr. Pringle, and a well- 
written song, “There be none of Beauty’s daughters,” the com- 
position of Mr. S. Liddle. 


On the same evening as the College Concert, St. James's Hall 
was crowded by a large audience assembled at the Monday 
Popular Concert, to hear Professor Joachim and Mlle. Neruda 
play Bach’s Concerto for two Violins. This admirable perform- 
ance is so well known as to be beyond criticism, and it must 
suffice to say that the playing of both artists was, on this occa- 
sion, not one whit inferior to what it has been in previous years. 
The applause with which the performance was greeted compelled 
the players to repeat the slow movement as an encore. The rest 
of the concert consisted of familiar works—Mozart’s Strin 
Quintet in D major, Schumann's Fantasiestiicke, Op. 88; an 
Chopin’s Polonaise, Op. 44. The latter was played by Miss 
Janotha, who, in response to a demand for an encore, played the 
same composer's familiar Funeral March, The vocalist was 
Mme. de Swiatlowsky, whose favourable first appearance was 
recorded last week. On Monday she sang an aria, “ Dove sei,” 


from Handel’s Rodelinda; and a characteristic Russian song by 
Dargonijsky, the latter of which was encored. 


THE FROZEN VACUUM BRAKE. 


HOSE interested in railways, gathered together in Edinburgh 

on the morning of the 4th of March to assist at the opening 
of the Forth Bridge, were startled at the announcement ot a 
railway catastrophe at Carlisle about three or four o'clock that 
morning, the 8 P.M. train from Euston having overrun the 
Carlisle platform, and coming into collision, say, a quarter of a 
mile beyond the place at which it ought to have been stopped, 
with a Caledonian engine, which was making its way into the 
station to take the train forward to Glasgow. Whilst the matter 
is sub judice, and until the coroner’s jury have arrived at their 
verdict, and the Government Inspector has made his report, we 
shall refrain from attributing this accident to any particular 
cause; but the evidence (quoted in full in the local newspapers) 
of the conductor of this London and North-Western express 
train, as given at the Board of Trade inquiry at Carlisle on 
Monday, deserves immediate attention. It relates the story of | 
the journey on that occasion with the vacuum brake, which | 
would be incredible if it were not recorded by the official who 
can best state what occurred. 

Some of our readers may remember that “conductors” were 
specially appointed on the London and North-Western Railway 
many years ago, as competition increased, to act as guards of a 
superior and more responsible character, for ensuring greater 
punctuality and regularity with the express trains. This parti- 
cular conductor gave his evidence before Colonel Rich as the 
representative of the Company in charge of the train, and that 
evidence was not merely allowed to pass, but was put forward by 
the superior officers of the Company, present at the inquiry, as a 
true statement, from the point of view of the Company, of the 
history of the train from the time when it was marshalled at the 
Euston Station previous to its departure for Scotland. 

The practical effect of the conductor's story is as follows. The 
night having been cold, it was found, when the train was drawn 
+ hy Euston, that the brake on one of the vehicles refused to work. 

e officers of the Company present, not unaccustomed—as we 
shall show presently—to such a state of affairs, proceeded to adopt | 
the sethed wiah which we are all so familiar, and which has 
from time immemorial been practised upon stubborn horses which | 
lie down, and refuse to move ; but instead of lighting straw, as | 
of old, under a horse’s belly, they lighted a bonfire of oil and 
Cotton waste under the refractory vehicle, and thus remedied the 
evil so far as to enable the train to get away from its moorings. 

train had not, however, run far after its departure from 
before a signalman, somewhere in the neighbourhood of | 


Tring, noticed symptoms of fire on it as it passed, and telegraphed 
forward to another signalman, as was his duty, to stop the train, 
and have it examined. The progress of the train was accordingly 
arrested, and it was found that the same vehicle which had 
been roasted at Euston was again in trouble, and that the 
wheels having become red-hot by tha action upon them of the 
brake blocks, it was not safe to proceed with it, both because 
there was danger of the train being set on fire, and because 
the brake on this vehicle could not be made to work properly. 
The refractory vehicle having at length been removed, and left 
behind (we believe at Tring), the train proceeded on its journey, 
but with a remarkable alteration. It was not deemed safe any 
longer to employ the “automatic vacuum,” and, by means of a 
handle on each carriage provided for the purpose, the action of 
the brake was altered to what is termed the “simple vacuum.” 
This form of brake has been condemned by the Board of Trade, 
and under the Railway Act of last Session the Board of Trade 
have required all Companies to use automatic brakes. The danger 
of the simple vacuum is obvious when it is stated that, if a 
coupling becomes detached in any part of the train (which may 
happen without the knowledge of the engine-driver), the brake 
then becomes inoperative upon the whole train. In other words, 
it is liable to lead the driver into a terrible mistake if he in any 
way trusts to it in vain for stopping his train on the occasion of 
an emergency. At Rugby, a fresh engine having been obtained, 
another trial was made with the automatic vacuum brake, and 
with this fresh engine they succeeded in making it work properly 
throughout the train. Taking courage from this circumstance, 
they ran forward with the automatic vacuum to Carlisle; and 
we await the further evidence to be obtained, and the verdicts of 
the tribunals above referred to, before entering into the question 
of the precise cause of the failure of the brake at the Carlisle 
station ; but we may fairly look back to see whether previous ex- 
perience throws any light upon what may have happened on this 
occasion. 

The Duke of Argyll on Saturday last delivered to a large 
audience at the Mansion House what Mr. Goschen called not only 
a most interesting, but also a picturesque description of the his- 
torical method as applied to economic science; and we may now 
proceed similarly to employ historical means for the elucidation 
of the science of brakes upon railway trains, so far as it applies 
to the present case. On the 21st December, 1886, we find that a 
precisely similar accident occurred at the same station with 
the same train. In fact, the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company themselves officially reported to the Board of 
Trade that on that date “ the 8.50 P.M. train from Euston ran 
past the platform at Carlisle and collided with a Midland engine 
at the north end of the station. The vacuum brake failed, owing 
to some ice having formed in the pipe.” We also find, in looking 
through the Board of Trade Reports, that on the same day (the 
21st of December, 1886) “ the 12.42 P.M. train, Carlisle to London, 


| ran past the platform at Nuneaton, owing to the vacuum brake 


freezing”; and the 5.15 train from Euston was delayed at Crewe, 
“ owing to the vacuum pipe between the engine and the tender 
being frozen up.” 

These cases should undoubtedly have given the railway Com- 
pany suflicient warning that the vacuum brake could not be 
trusted during frosty weather. But, as is frequently the case, 
such warnings and accidents are soon forgotten until some other 
accident occurs. We find, indeed, on further consulting the 
Board of Trade Reports, that, as returned by the railway Com- 
pony themselves, during the first six months of the year 1889 the 

ndon and North-Western Railway had not less than eight cases 
in which the efficiency of the vacuum brake was seriously affected 
by, and great risk incurred on account of, the frosty weather; 
and since 1886 there are on record over one hundred such 
cases for the different Companies using similar vacuum brakes. 
Under these circumstances, we may fairly ask whether it is 
right that such imperfect devices should be allowed to be used 
any longer to endanger the lives of the passengers travelling by 
train? It is true that in this country the winters are frequently 
mild, but we may be visited any winter by long and severe 
frosts. Attention has already been called to the fact that, on 
the day of this last accident (4th March, 1890), there was a 
similar case of vacuum brakes freezing, when the train from 
Euston overran the Northampton station one hundred yards. 
Applying, again, the historical method above referred to, the 
London and North-Western Railway Company have, we find, 
been most unfortunate in their application of brake systems. 
They first fitted the whole of their passenger engines and 
carriages with the well-known Clarke & Webb chain brake, 
which gave rise to so many accidents that it was at length re- 
placed at great expense by the simple vacuum brake, with an 
attempt at automatic action in the brake-vans. This latter form 
of brake, however, not proving self-acting, in case of accident, was 
repeatedly condemned by the Board of Trade, and was in its 
turn abandoned. The simple vacuum brake has now, again, at 
great expense, been replaced by a self-acting vacuum brake, which 
is evidently not trustworthy, at all events in case of frost, and which 
will, we presume, have to be replaced by some fourth brake of a 
better description. We learn that on the Continent of Europe, 
where the winters are far more severe than in this country, 
vacuum brakes are not much used, but compressed air-brakes, 
which seem much more trustworthy, have been adopted; and in 
America and Canada the use of compressed air-brakes is stated to 
be almost universal. 
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We have much more to say on the subject, which we must 
necessarily reserve for a future article dealing with the applica- 
tion of the different forms of brakes in various countries, and 
their results. 


A FABLE FOR PARNELLITES. 
[Probably not Gay’s—unless Gay was a propbet.] 


} times of yore, when men did wrong 
(That’s long ago—God knows how long !), 

A robber, with the devil’s guiding, 

Stole goods, and laid them up in hiding. 

Right shrewdly did the folk suspect him, 

But could not manage to detect him. 

At length, an information laid 

Gave promise fair to spoil his trade. 

Precise and clear, by rule and measure, 

It marked the spot where lay the treasure ; 

The warrant issued, search was made, 

But nothing still the toil repaid 

(Either Sir Thief had been too cunning, 

Or the informer had been funning). 

The crestfallen runners slow retired, 

When our good knave, by fate inspired, 

So jeered and crowed, so stormed and blustered, 

That they once more their courage mustered. 

— back returned, they searched again, 

And lo! the ill-gotten hoard lay plain ! 

From house to jail, from jail to judge, 

From judge to hangman, short his trudge. 

In silence had he thanked the Lord 

He had kept the pelf and ’scaped the cord! 


Morat. 


Good friends, whose wondrous luck has freed you, 
From what Astrea sure decreed you, 

Natural, perhaps, your braggart cries, 

But are they—are they—wholly wise? 


REVIEWS. 


THE SOLOMON ISLANDERS.* 


= naturalist engages our sympathy at the outset by de- 
claring that he knows very little about the Head-hunters. 
In three successive visits he lived with the Solomon Islanders of 
Bourgainville Straits, of Rubiana, Guadalcanar, Gavotu, Gela, 
Ysabel, and Aola—experience enough to furnish the typical 
tourist of the day with a series of monographs upon them. 
But Mr. Woodford says :—* The longer I have lived among them 
the more conscious I have become of possessing nothing beyond 
the most superficial knowledge of the natives and their customs.” 
So far as we can see, indeed, a superficial acquaintance appears 
to usall that most of us would wish. The inhabitants of the 
Solomon group have a worse reputation probably than any 
savages in the world. Every item of news from that quarter is 
an announcement of the murder of white men, or else of some 
futile operations to exact vengeance. It is commonly said among 
the few who take interest in these reports that the victims reap 
as they have sown, that “ black-birding” and its horrible methods 
have driven the islanders to desperation. Mr. Woodford’s evi- 
dence is welcome therefore. He speaks in a most philosophic 
tone, applying no epithets to the natives, and but few, such as 
the occasion urgently demands, to the black-birders. Indignation 
leads him to offer a very brief sketch of the trade and a reference 
here and there, which describe in a sentence such astounding 
horrors that we read with alarm “I have myself almost suffi- 
cient materials for a history of black-birding.” May it not fall 
to us to review that work! But he nowhere suggests that the 
incredible savagery of the islanders has been aggravated by 
the savagery—still more incredible—of the whites. They ex- 
terminate one another with increased dispatch when provided 
with Snider rifles and revolvers, in place of stone tomahawks 
and spears tipped with human thigh-bones. But the extermi- 
nation has been proceeding steadily, so far as their recollec- 
tion goes back. Mr. Woodford has verified the accounts of 
the discovery of the group, in 1568, by Mendaiia, sailing from 
Peru, and he sees no reason to believe that the numbers of 
the population at that time were exaggerated. English and 
French navigators also made a similar report at the end of 
the last century. Several of the tribes they mention have dis- 
appeared altogether, and it is plain from the author's narrative, 
without his express assurance, that the population has become 
very scanty. “ One result is certain—the eventual extinction of 
the native race.” 

Head-hunting had grown into a dastardly practice among the 
Dyaks of Borneo long before it was suppressed; but the warriors 


* A Naturalist among the Head-hunters, By Charles Morris Woodford. 
London: Philip & Son. 


of the Seribas and Saharang were never such degraded cowards 
as those of the Solomon Islands. It does not appear that the 
latter have one virtue, excepting honesty towards their guest, 
and that limited to a respect for his property. Any form of 
cheating is allowed. Mr. Woodford, however, could leave his 
baggage—including tobacco, matches, axes, knives, and calico, 
for exchange—under the protection of a door tied up with string, 
when scouring the forest or even taking a cruise—for the pre- 
sence of a twelve-year-old boy would be rather an additional 
temptation than a guard. That the neighbours refrained from 
taking this child’s head and eating him must be put to their 
credit. In other respects, it would be flattery to compare 
them with wild animals. “Even on the same island a walk 
of perhaps five miles along the coast would bring one, not 
only to a hostile village, but to a tribe speaking a different 
dialect from that of the village one started from.” This state 
of things makes the return of “ black-birds” after their time 
of service is up a perilous operation. Ifthe captain of the vessel 
cannot or will not put them ashore in exactly the right place, 
“they run a very serious risk of being instantly killed and eaten.” 
The author felt himself called upon to report such a case where 
a boy had been landed only a few miles distant from his home, 
After some months he received an answer, throwing discredit on 
his account, but stating that a would be made. “The 
investigation of the matter was delegated to a Government agent, 
who wasvisiting the islands in a recruiting-vessel. I did not see this 
gentleman, but the following message was given to me from him by 
a trader :—‘ It is no use you people in the islands making up stories 
of this sort, because we make a different report, and, of course, 
we are believed.’ Comment is needless.” It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that the natives do not engage of their own free- 
will nowadays. On the contrary, we hear of complaints that no 
recruiting-ship has called for a long while—“ for there are many 
boys ashore who wish to go away to work in Fiji and Queens- 
land.” In fact, the horrible days of black-birding are over now, 
though they belong to very, very recent history. “If injustices 
occur sometimes, it is, am afraid, because they are unavoid- 
able. I can suggest only one improvement—that is, its total 
suppression.” 

Head-hunting is a passion with all the islanders, but espe- 
cially with the natives of New Georgia and the adjacent groups. 
Captain Simpson, R.N., reported, “The main object of their lives 
is to take each other’s heads. . . . They are like wild beasts always 
prowling about for prey; but rarely attacking, unless they feel 
that they have their victim in their power, without risk to them- 
selves.” So Mr. Woodford alleges :— 

From my somewhat wide and varied experience I am of opinion that 
the first thought which animates a native upon sight of a stranger is, 
“Will he kill me?” Having answered this to his own satisfaction, his 
next thought is, “Can I kill Aim?” The latter question being considerably 
influenced by the fear of future retributicn from the friends of the stranger, 
in case he is a native. But in the case of white men this fear of retri- 
bution hardly enters as a factor. Long experience has shown the native 
that he is comparatively free from any personal consequences ;_ the 
utmost punishment to be apprehended being the possible loss of a few 
covoa-nut trees. 

During a fortnight’s stay in Rubiana Lagoon no less than thirty- 
six heads were brought in, to the author's knowledge ; no wonder 
the population is declining. He often saw the great canoes, 
carrying thirty or forty men apiece, start on these expeditions, 
their spears and arms piled amidships between the two rows of 
paddlers. The head-hunting canoe is of peculiar build. Human 
sacrifices are necessary at the launch. The ceremonial on these 
occasions is described by an eye-witness at p. 155. We should 
not think of quoting it; but a “romantic” story-teller might 
annex the whole for his grand scene—imagination could hardly 
match it for horror. The head-hunters 

delight to surprise a village at daylight, and, stationing men at the 
narrow doors of each house, tomahawk the inmates as they try to escape. 
At other times they will spend a day or two in a friendly manner with 
the natives of another village, trading and buying slaves, and at an 
arranged signal turn upon their entertainers, 


They take captives, also, on these expeditions, who are treated 
well enough until a head is necessary for some purpose or the 
village hungers after a feast. Being cannibals for choice, 
they naturally eat one another when times are hard. And the 
white man is served up at all opportunities. One has a general 
impression, after reading this book, that every European men- 
tioned, traders and captains, was devoured “ shortly afterwards.” 
About the only trace of what we call enterprise and combination 
attaches to the supply of this meat—a singular trace it is:— 

All the villagers of this district (in Malaita) club together and make & 
pool of native money—shell, beads, armlets, necklaces of porpoise teeth, and 
other ornaments—which goes to the village that distinguishes itself most 
in attacking the first vessel that comes along. At the village of Manaqui, 
at the time I am writing of, might have been seen a receptacle raised on 
four posts and approached by a ladder. This was used as a bank for the 

ol money so collected. At the time I last left the group, December 
1888, I knew there was money out in this part of Malaita for a ship; and 
I regret to learn that the pool has since been won by an attack on the 
small trading schooner Savo, in which three white men and twelve natives 
lost their lives. 

The value of Mr. Woodford’s researches asa naturalist has been 
recognized in so many Papers and Transactions that a very brie 
reference suffices here. This pleasant volume, indeed, treats of 
the circumstances rather than the results of his scientific labour. 
Several sketches penned with an agreeable ease suggest the day's 
work of a “collector” in those dense island forests, and, with the 
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excellent photographs interspersed, they will set many a young 
naturalist to dream. Mr. Woodford says little of botany, but his 
few remarks have keen interest for orchidologists. We read of a 
Grammatophyllum with seed capsules as large as ducks’-eggs; of 
era unidentified which, “from the size of the flower spikes, 
must have been striking objects when in bloom.” Since the 
author is evidently acquainted with these plants, genera which he 
could not recognize may probably be new. His discovery most 
interesting to the public is the Mus Imperator, a rat 608 milli- 
métres from nose to tip of tail—nearly two feet. Such grand 
portions reduce to insignificance Mus Rex, which would have 
fom thought a marvel and a monster had it stood alone in its 
glory—measuring 586 millimitres. er enjoys the advan- 
tage, however, of a prehensile tail, whilst Imperator grovels, com- 
tively, on the earth. So many new varieties of insect did Mr. 
oodford secure that he is embarrassed to find an authority will- 
ing and competent to describe those that remain after the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington has made its pick. 


NOVELS.* 


_ modern novelists can tell a story of English country life 
better than Mr. D. Christie Murray. He has the minute 
observation of manners and speech, the patient accuracy of 
detail, the sustained attention to minor points without which no 
such story can be built to the satisfaction of the reader. With 
all that, he has the dramatic faculty which lifts his work out of 
dreary realism while keeping it faithfully within natural limits. 
In John Vale’s Guardian there is a corn and seedsman who is own 
brother to Mr. Pumblechook, but he isa relation, not acopy. The 
very selection of Robert Snelling’s trade and his attitude to the 
tle little boy seem at first almost a deliberate reproduction of 
Bip and the “ corn and seedsman in his hart,” but these lines are 
soon left. Snelling develops into a depth of villainy beyond the 
capacity of Mr. Pumblechook even to conceive. The first volume 
of Mr. Murray’s last novel would make an excellent story for 
boys, beginning with the Homeric battles on the windy plains 
of Scatt’s Hill, and ending with the running away from home of 
the two schoolboys, John Vale and his friend Gregg, and their 
romantic reception by the friendly foreigners in the placid town 
of Warwick. The episodes of school-life introduced here, and 
the tyranny of Macfarlane, the master, from which the boys fly, 
are ghastly, Gregg’s fight with the brutal schoolmaster, in de- 
fence of the weak Title fellow John, is a terrible scene. What is 
good reading for boys is necessarily good reading for all ages, and 
this part of the novel is thoroughly interesting. Later the boys 
fall into the background, and the story is occupied with the growth 
of criminal purpose in the half-developed, half-civilized nature 
of Snelling, the “ guardian” of John Vale. It is very powerfully 
done. Snelling builds up his scheme of iniquity bit by bit, and 
(literally) falls to destruction in the crumbling edifice. This is 
tragic ; but there is plenty of humour to relieve it. Isaiah Winter 
is admirably droll, nor is the unfortunate Mr. Tobias Orme, 
whose predilection for rum mars an otherwise promising career, 
without sympathetic qualities. The book is eminently readable. 
Every one who values careful character-study, conscientious 
writing, and a refined manner will find interesting reading in 
Dulcibel. Sensation there is none, very little incident, and 
searcely any plot. Two or three people have been thought out 
very minutely, and evidently with all the purpose the author 
could bring to her task. Expression, however, is a different thin 
from conception, and a rarer. Like the lady who strode up an 
down her drawing-room striking her breast and declaring she 
felt Lady Macbeth “ within her,” and who afterwards made such 
a lamentable fiasco on the stage, many of us find it easier to 
imagine a scene or a character than to portray it. So ina 
narrower range with the author of Duleibel, The true dramatic 
element which enables the artist to make his people live and 
act, whether on canvas, or before the footlights, or in a book, 
is here wanting. A careful study is made early in the novel 
of a clergyman who makes a brilliant figure at Oxford in 
the Tractarian days, but whose gifts are buried in a country 
living, while his interests are narrowed by a too absorb- 
ingly happy marriage. His wife is all to Mr. Carwinion, and 
when he loses her he finds he has let the world slip irre- 
vocably away from him. He becomes partially insane, no one 
being aware of it but himself, and he continues his duties with 
his dreadful secret always before him. This is exceedingly 
well told; but, when it is told, there is an end of it. Mr. 
Carwinion retires into the background, and plays no further 
part in the story. The author of Dudcidel has not the talent 
for clever talk. Her people can say nothing for themselves 
t is not commonplace. She takes up figure after figure, 
describes them exceedingly well, tells us all they are and think 


** John Vale's Guardian. By D. Christie Murray. 3 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1890. 

Dulcibel. By Gertrude M. Hayward. 3 vols, London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1890. 

Among Aliens. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 2 vols. London: Spencer 
Blackett. 1890. 

A Heavy Reckoning. By E. Werner. 3 vols. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1890. 

Running Double: a Story of the Stable and the Stage, By Frank 


and feel, and is able to excite a considerable amount of inte- 
rest in them; but when they are set down again they are 
dumb and motionless. In fine, Dulcibel is a narration, not a 
drama. ‘Yet Dulcibel Carwinion is a thoroughly sweet, pure, 
wholesome nature, about whom it is good to read; Chris 
Jocelyn is one of the best-described boys we know, of a rather 
priggish (not the worst) sort; and there is a stead wer 
about Michael Carwinion which makes itself perceptible in the 
very few and brief scenes in which he The most 
ambitious sketch is the least successful. Scudamore, or 
Warwick, or Warwick-Scudamore—he is called thus alter- 
nately—is not more than a shadow. Mrs. Hayward indulges 
much in poetical extract, and very extracts some of them 
are. But “Ah! even thus . . . I’ve seen my fondest hopes 
decay” does not read correctly; and, even if it did, the 
“ Honourable Mrs. Norton” was not responsible for it. 

Mrs. Trollope can write agreeably and sympathetically about 
Rome and the Campagna, and the surrounding lovely scenery, 
and she does so in her short novel, Among Aliens. e story, 
which gives opportunity for some pleasant painting of Italy 
and the Italians, is not itself remarkably interesting, and sug- 
gests that the author has worked at it in a somewhat perfunc- 
tory fashion. Two English girls, half-sisters, reside at Rome for 
the sake of art study for the elder, who is the protectress of the 
orphaned Lucy. Lucy gives lessons in English to the children of 
the Princess Corleoni, but unhappily herself receives instruction 
in the art of love from the eldest son, a very worthless, feeble 
sort of villain. Lucy is as innocent as a lamb; but lambs with a 
little money of their own are apt to be devoured by wolves. Two 
wolves are after this particular lamb—Don Vittorio the lover, 
and Monsignore Chiappaforti, who thinks to save Lucy’s soul and 
benefit a - convent by one stroke of conversion would he a 
me deed. The elder sister, however, a sort of prosaic Emily 

ronté, frustrates the naughty tricks of both, and saves Lucy, 
who, however, dies of consumption. Catherine marries a worthy 
North-countryman whom she met at Tivoli, and presumably 
gives up art study. None of the characters involved in this little 
drama stand out in any marked relief, except perhaps the peasant 
girl, Monica, Catherine’s model, whose language when she is 
angered is refreshingly energetic. 

Nothing on the title-page of A Heavy Reckoning indicates that 
the work is a translation. The E. Werner who signs it is, how- 
ever, probably the well-known German novelist who writes 
under that name. It is a story of German life. A railway is 
being projected up an Alpine mountain, the Wolkenstein, which 
one might take to be the Rigi, but that ice-peaks, tremendous 
avalanches, and mighty glaciers are as little associated with that 
“ celebrated eminence ” as they are with St. James’s Street. How- 
ever that may be, the railway has got to be taken up, in spite of 
the violent opposition of the “ spirit of the mist,” and also of the 
Baron Thurgau, who objects to allowing the rails to pass over his 
estate and through his ancestral walls. The projector of the 
scheme has, sad to say, stolen the invention of the cogged loco- 
motive which is to drive the train up, and patented it, whereby 
he makes a fortune, and the inventor dies poor and unknown. 
The Baron dies in a fit, on learning that the law is against 
him, after having cursed the engineer, and the spirit of the 
mist sends down an avalanche, which dashes everything to 
pieces, including the fraudulent projector, and makes a dela 
of three years and a considerable reduction of dividend. 
Science has its way eventually, and on the day when the first 
train puffed and shoved its load of passengers up the mountain 
“one brilliant star, shone over its summit and cast a halo of 
light around the head of the spirit.” The Germans have such a 
sweet way of combining business and romance. Of course, a 
great deal of love-making is carried on through this process of 
events, and it goes wrong and gets very mixed, so that we are 
not quite clear at last who marries whom, except that the 
daughter of the Baron becomes the bride of the engineer and 
thereby absolves the parental curse; unless, indeed, the author 
cynically intended thereby to convey its fulfilment. 

Mr. Frank Hudson brings to the composition of Running 
Double: a Story of the Stable and the Stage much fluency of 
style, an unceasing flow of high spirits, considerable acquaintance 
with the seamy side of the theatrical profession, some mer 
of sporting and racing matters, and a plentiful lack of refine- 
ment. In Mr. Hudson’s opinion it is witty to speak of a dog as 
a “canine party.” There are many persons who think so too, 
and to whom a lively and constant substitution of the slang of 
the moment for the English language sullices to make a novel 
entertaining. To such we can confidently recommend the ad- 
ventures in London and Ireland of Mr. Rosslyn Moran, the hero 
and narrator of Running Double. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF BODILY EXERCISES.* 


HIS is one of the most useful of this very useful series of 
science manuals, and its appearance is opportune at the 
present time when there is a good deal of agitation for the 


* Physiology of Bodily Exercises. By Fernand Lagrange,M.D, The 


Hudson, “2 vols, London; Ward & Downey. 1890. 
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adoption of physical education in schools. Physiology has of late 
become so “ie and intricate a study, that any attempt to bring 
together the newest facts bearing on any subject of public in- 
terest is a great saving of time and labour to the student. 
Dr. Lagrange has done this for the subject of bodily exercise, and 
much more ; he endeavours, in addition to giving facts accepted 
by other physiologists, to explain many points which have not 
received attention, or which have not received adequate solutions. 
Recent investigations into the nature of muscular action have 
roduced new and unexpected results which will strike a serious 
low at much of the empirical work practised in gymnasiums of 
the more advanced kind, and which must produce a radical revi- 
sion in, and lead to the abolition of, many of the complicated 
and dangerous exercises now employed. Most of the exercises 
which are performed on the trapeze and other high appa- 
ratus are the result of mere skill or “knack,” and are of 
less value for physical training than some of the games of 
children. “We may prove,” says Dr. Lagrange, “by figures, 
that the expenditure of force, the end to be obtained by gym- 
nastics, is greater in certain children’s games than in certain 
exercises of the gymnasium which seem to demand exceptional 
strength. Let us suppose that a little girl is amusing herself by 
skipping. It is very easy to jump o'! metre (about 4 inches) high 
a hundred times a minute. The work done, therefore, will be 
equal to an expenditure of force capable of raising the body to a 
height of 10 metres (about: 30 feet). Now there are not many 
gymnasts who could climb with their hands alone to a height of 
10 metres in a minute; there is not probably one who could go 
on climbing for three minutes at this pace ; while there are many 
little girls who can skip for five minutes or more without stop- 
ping.” The work is done in one case by the larger number and 
more powerful muscles of the legs, in the other by the weaker 
and smaller number of muscles of the arms, the benefit to the 
system being in proportion to the amount of work done, and not 
to the skill required in the performance. This method of esti- 
mating bodily exercise by figures is not, however, available in 
many instances, and Dr. Lagrange proposes to classify exercises 
by their obvious physiological effects. Thus, when, after an 
exercise, a man of average strength has experienced neither fatigue 
nor breathlessness, the exercise may be called gentle; when it 
has caused local fatigue, without inducing breathlessness, it will 
be moderate; and it will be violent exercise when it is accom- 
em and followed by breathlessness. Here we have a useful 
efinition of terms which are in common use, but which are often 
applied by different persons in a random and inexact manner. 


The newest views of the mechanism of the body confirm the 
older views that it has many things in common with the steam- 
engine. The generation of heat is the first function of the 
muscles, and this is brought about by the combustion of fat and 
other constituents of the blood brought to them, and not (except 
in extreme cases) by the destruction of their own tissues; and it 
is to the waste products of this combustion that Dr. Lagrange 
attributes the sensation of fatigue and breathlessness, the first 
being produced by poisons of a nitrogenous kind, and the latter 
by an excess of carbonic acid in the blood. This is not the place 
to discuss this theory; but we think it does not contain all the 
elements (stretching of the fibrous tissues, for instance) which 
enter into the sensation of fatigue. In many instances it is lack 
of will, as Dr. Lagrange recognizes when he says that the will 
always fails before the muscles are exhausted in human beings. 
Endurance is, therefore, not a matter of muscle only, but most 
frequently of the sustaining power of the will. 


It will be understood from these few references to the subject 
that the physiology of bodily exercise is a subject of much wider 
importance than the regulation of gymnastic and athletic train- 
ing. Economists tell us that labour is the foundation of all 
riches, and its physiology, therefore, lies at the bottom of 
many social and political problems—Factory Acts, Eight Hours 
Bills, pauperism, and idleness. “The manual labourer,” says 
Dr. Lagrange, “ who chops wood and the gentleman who 
fences both perform muscular work. But the gentleman has 
his exercise at his own hours, regulates to his own taste the 
time he allots to it, following the call of hygiene, diet, and 
rest, while the labourer works too much, feeds badly, and sleeps 
little. This is why work wears out the one, while exercise 
strengthens the other.” Dr. Lagrange shows that by keeping 
the body well exercised it hungers for more, and performs the 
work within certain limits with great pleasure and satisfaction. 
Here is a new philosophy for Boards of Guardians and governors 
of gaols. We fear, however, that the occupations followed at 
present inside these institutions are not favourable for creating 
an appetite for honest labour out of doors. ‘The treadmill, 
oakum-picking, and stone-breaking have few counterparts in the 
open labour market. 


The scientific portions of Dr. Lagrange’s book will not be 
easily mastered by the general reader; but, as he is obviously 
familiar with all the requirements of modern gymnasts, and is a 
boating man and a sportsman, his conclusions may be accepted 
as he has stated them in his clear axiomatic manner. No 
English writer has treated the subject in such a complete and 
readable form. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE.* 


HE Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe will strike most of its readers 
in the year 1890 as a piece of decidedly ancient history, I¢ 
is not so much that Mrs. Stowe outlived her fame, as that the 
tremendous American Civil War caused all the work of the Abo- 
litionist party to be more or less forgotten. The present generation 
can hardly remember the enthusiasm which Mrs. Stowe and her 
two great romances caused in England as well as in America; the 
meetings in almost every town, with a black man on the plat- 
form ; the subscription-lists, the vows to abstain from sugar until 
it could be grown by free men—all this has been more or less 
forgotten. Indeed, though the North and the South originally 
began to fight about the negro, in the course of the struggle he 
somehow dropped into a very subordinate place; and though 
hardly any one can be found at the present day who would 
seriously advocate a return to the system of slavery, yet even the 
most ardent Abolitionists cannot deny that their protégés have 
by no means justified the rosy anticipations of which they were 
the subject. In what were once the slave States of North 
America, as in our own West Indian colonies, the negro displays 
an exasperating tendency to “ throw back” to his original savage 
ancestry ; while the extraordinary fecundity of the race, and its 
comparative immunity from the malaria caused by the swamps 
and marshes which abound in those countries, render it a question 
whether in the near future the negro—in paits of Virginia, for 
example—may not crowd out the white population altogether, 
and establish a community on the model of the Republic of 
Hayti. Most philanthropists, although they would still defend 
the negro from slavery, yet would, we fancy, be rather charier of 
admitting him to complete citizenship than they were in the 

heyday of the Abolition agitation :— 

Et, si non alium laté jactaret odorem, 
Civis erat. 


Harriet Beecher was born in 1811, in the town of Lichfield, 
Connecticut. Her father was a distinguished Calvinistic divine, 
and the child’s training seems to have been after the strictest 
sect of New England theology. If she was not “ questioned by 
a synod of louring Supra-lapsarians as to the exact day and hour 
upon which she experienced the new birth,” nevertheless we find 
the date of her “ conversion” noted as a matter of course, and 
at the age of twelve she writes an essay on the subject of 
“ whether the immortality of the soul can be proved by the 
Light of Nature.” It was a strange, old-fashioned, intensely 
religious atmosphere in which the girl was brought up, and 
it seems to have acted like a forcing-house upon the mind of such 
a “ wisp of nerve” as Harriet. When hardly out of her teens we 
find her writing :— 

In America, feelings vehement and absorbing like hers [Mme. de Staél’s] 
become still more deep, morbid, and impassioned by the constant habits of 
self-government which the rigid forms of our society demand. They are 
repressed, and they burn inward till they burn the very soul, leaving only 
dust and ashes. It seems to me that the intensity with which my mind 
has thought and felt on every subject presented to it has had this effect. 
It has withered and exhausted it; and, though young, I have no sym- 
pathy with the feelings of youth, All that is enthusiastic, all that is im- 
passioned in admiration of nature, of writing, of character, in devotional 
thought and emotion, or in the emotions of affection, I have felt with 
vel ment and absorbing intensity- felt till my mind is exhausted, and 
seems tu be sinking into deadness. Half my time I am glad to remain in 
lis.iess vacancy, to busy myself with trifles, since thought is pain, and 
emotion is pain. 

Probably this and other compositions of the same date to the 
same effect are not to be taken quite literally, but merely indicate 
that the writer was passing through a juvenile Sturm und Drang 
period, such as caused hopeful undergraduates and medical stu- 
dents in England, according to Macaulay, to “ become things of 
dark imaginings, to whom the relief of tears was denied,” &c. &e. 

Her happy marriage in 1836 to Professor Stowe seems to have 
brought real cares which soon left no time for mysticism or 
brooding. “ A delicate, sensitive woman, struggling with poverty, 
with weary step and aching head, attending to the innumerable 
demands of a large family of growing children; a devoted 
Christian, seeking with strong crying and tears a kingdom, not 
of this world—is this the popular conception of the author of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin? Nevertheless, it is the reality.” The 
straits to which Professor Stowe’s scanty income reduced the 
family were fortunate in causing his wife to turn her attention 
to writing, and whenever she found a difficulty in making both 
ends meet, we find her “ writing a piece” for some magazine as 4 
natural resource. Living in Cincinnati, where a mob of rioters 
wrecked a newspaper oflice and the houses of several prominent 
Abolitionists, aud hearing so much about the great question of 
the day, it is little wonder that her mind should have conceived 
the idea of writing something which would bring the horrors of 
slavery distinctly before men’s minds; nor was encouragement 
wanting. 

I remember [says her brother] writing several letters to your mothey, 
and tellmg her of various heartrending events caused by the enforcement 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. I remember distinctly saying in one of them 
“ Now, Hattie, if 1 could use a pen as you can, I would write something 
that would make this whole nation feel how accursed a thing slavery 
is.’ ... When Mrs. Stowe read this passage aloud to her family, 
she rose up from her chair, crushing the letter in her hand, and, with an 


* The Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Compiled from her Letters and 
Journals by her Son, Charles Edward Stowe. London: Sampson Low & 
Co., Lim. 188g. 
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expression on her face that stamped itself on the mind of her child, said, 
«] will write something. I will if I live.” 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin was originally published in numbers in the 
National Era, and, though the author and her husband had too 
little confidence in the book to accept the risk of sharing the 
expense of publication, Mrs. Stowe soon found herself famous. 
we are sorry to have so little of Uncle Tom in the present 
memoir; for Uncle Tom is undoubtedly what will lead most 

ple to read the book, although to the members of Mrs. Stowe’s 
own family she was just.as interesting and beloved before she 
had written it. Soon she became a power in the world. Her 
first visit to England, at the invitation of the “ Anti-Slavery 
Society of the Ladies and Gentlemen of Glasgow,” was a 
triumphal progress. Every one she met, even the poorest, had 
read her book, and her presence roused all classes to enthusiasm. 
Uncle Tom was quickly followed by A Key to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, dealing with some of the legal aspects of slavery. With 
the publication of Dred Mrs. Stowe’s life-work may be said to 
have been done. The Civil War which was to decide the fate 
of slavery soon broke out, and her occupation as an anti-slavery 
writer was henceforth gone. Still she continued to write, some- 
times producing homely, wholesome New England stories, some- 
times dabbling with such themes as Spiritualism or the Byron 
controversy, with less satisfactory results. The loss of two of 
her sons under peculiarly painful circumstances threw a shadow 
over the latter years of her life, few traces of which, however, are 
noticeable in her writings. 


MARRIAGES OF THE BOURBONS.* 


gossip about the relations of the kings and 
princes of the House of Bourbon with their wives and 
mistresses occupies the larger number of Captain Bingham’s 
, while a certain amount of padding, in the shape of hasty 
notices of European politics, serves to swell his book to two 
portly volumes, which are well got up and prettily illustrated. 
He has consulted a number of contemporary French Memoirs, and 
has extracted from them a good many notices of the actual, or 
supposed, conduct of great persons on various delicate or in- 
delete occasions, and has, besides, made impartial use of modern 
works of different degrees of authority. All who have a taste 
for what we may call historical garbage will find plenty to 
tify them; those who desire more valuable matter will do 
well to seek it elsewhere; for, though Captain Bingham certainly 
discusses some of the political consequences of the marriages 


which he describes, his history is more or less buried beneath the 
lighter portions of his work, and, when it comes to the surface, 


is generally scrappy and superficial. Stories of the sort in which 
he chiefly deals are by no means to be slighted by an historian ; 
they sometimes have an important bearing on public affairs, they 
illustrate the morals and habits of the time, and, as they stand 
in their proper places and in the words of their original nar- 
rators, are often rather pleasant reading than otherwise. Col- 
lected together, however, as they are here, and told with no 
particular literary skill, and in a language not so well suited 
to them as that in which they were originally written, they 
become tedious and irritating. The first few chapters are pure 
padding of a heavy kind, and may conveniently be skipped. In 
common with some other early parts of the book, they seem to 
have been made up largely out of Desormeaux’s Histoire de la 
Maison de Bourbon. It is so odd to find an English writer re- 
ing to the History of England by “ Mathieu Paris,” and to be 
told that Louis IX. was born eight years before our Henry III, 
that, when we come on the statement that Robert the Strong 
saved France from the “ Normans,” we may be allowed to doubt 
whether in this case also Ouptain Bingham knew anything of 
the matter which he was compiling. The schemes for the 
marriage of Jeanne d’Albret, who was for some years treated 
simply as a piece in the great game between the Emperor and 
France, are carefully narrated. With the life of her son we get 
to a long record of amatory indiscretions; for it is with that side 
of the career of Henry IV. that Captain Bingham is almost 
wholly concerned. He has, of course, abundant material, and 
he recounts the quarrels between Henry and his first wife, the 
celebrated Margaret of Valois, his amours with Fosseuse, La 
Belle Corisande, Gabrielle d’Estrées, and a crowd of other ladies, 
sand the extraordinary bond into which the King entered when 
persuaded M. d’Entragues to hand him over his daughter, after- 
wards the Marquise de Verneuil, to be his “companion,” enters at 
second hand into the well-worn question of Sully’s fabrications in 
the Economies Royales, and relates Henry’s infidelities towards his 
second wife, Marie de Medicis, and his infatuation for his lovely 
cousin, the wife of Henry, Prince of Condé. As far as the main pur- 
pose of this book is concerned the reign of Louis XIII. is somewhat 
unfruitful. However, we have all that can well be said about the 
King’s delay in completing his marriage—an illustration repre- 
sents him being carried into his wife’s room by De Luynes—and 
his frigid liaisons with Mlle. d’Hautefort, and her successor, Mlle. 
alayette, who was selected for him by a cardinal, a bishop, and 
his Jesuit confessor. A chapter is inserted here on the marriage 
of Charles I., and another on Gaston of Orleans. Of the marriage 
and the mistresses of Louis XIV. there is, of course, much to say. 


* The Marriages of the Bourbons, By Captain the Hon. D. Bingham. 
vols, London’ Chapman & Hall Lint 


The political consequences of the marriage occupy many pages, 
but they do not contain anything which seems to us to call for 
notice. The chapter on Mme. de Maintenon, though it presents 
us with some extracts from her letters, fails to give us a satis- 
factory estimate of her character. Barbier and D’Argenson 
supply particulars of the peculiarly revolting relations between 
Louis XV. and the sisters De Nesle; but we do not find any 
notice of the attempt of the Duchesse de Chiteauroux to rouse 
the King from his disgraceful indolence, or of the influence 
which she exercised on French politics. Short extracts from 
Memoirs make up by far the larger part of a wearisome account 
of Mme. de Pompadour’s reign, which, in spite of some crises 
and interruptions, lasted until her death. It is difficult to 
see what claim the chapters on the Family Compact and Count 
d’Eon have to be inserted here, though we have observed that 
the Count’s story possesses an extraordinary attraction for 
writers of Captain Bingham’s sort. The copious quotations 
from the correspondence of the Empress Maria Theresa, Marie 
Antoinette, and Count Mercy contain a great deal about the life 
of the Dauphiness and Queen, the coldness which existed between 
her and her husband for some time after their marriage, her de- 
votion to gambling, and other matters. When her brother the 
Emperor visited Paris in 1776, he found that she needed much 
good advice, and “touched upon her neglect of the King, the 
company she kept, the abandonment of every serious occupation, 
and her passion for play.” While Captain Bingham has avoided 
many details which would have made his book intolerable, he 
will certainly not be accused of having erred on the side of 
prudery. He has chosen to write minutely and plainly about 
several incidents which, in a compilation evidently intended, as 
this is, for general readers—it is dedicated to a lady—should, in 
our opinion, be treated with no small amount of reserve. No 
single passage which he has written would offend us in a serious 
work of history; but we cannot receive favourably a book of the 
class to which his Marriages of the Bourbons belongs when we 
find it giving extreme and gratuitous prominence to risks 
subjects. 


CORAY ON HESYCHIUS.* 


SOMEWHAT strange event in the chronology of learning 
is the appearance at this hour of a new volume by Coray, 
whose name, so rapid of late have been the changes in the state 
of letters, seems to have already a far-away sound. Respected 
everywhere as that of a scholar, in Greece it raises enthusiasm as 
that of a patriot, and Professor Damala, of the University of 
Athens, having discovered in Chios a copy of Hesychius’s Lexicon, 
with annotations in Coray’s own hand, has fortunately found 
liberal assistance in printing it as a seventh volume of the 
Posthumous Works. Apart from what is due to the author of 
the notes, the ancient glossaries of the Alexandrians, such as that 
of Hesychius, have had so large a part in forming our knowledge 
of Greek, and have exercised so many able minds, that there is 
always an interest in seeing how a man of wide reading is disposed 
to deal with them, and what light he is able to throw upon them. 
Coray worked upon the now obsolete edition of Alberti. The 
edition now established, that of Schmidt, has naturally forestalled 
many of his remarks; and in other respects his opinions are 
sometimes antiquated and scarcely now open to discussion. But 
we shall presently find in these notes the occasion for some criti- 
cisms which, if we do not mistake, are by no means yet out of 
date. 

As to the positive addition to present knowledge which is 
made by the volume, it is not perhaps very large, and we 
could hardly expect that it would be. There are indeed a con- 
siderable number of interesting illustrations and a fair sprinkling 
of such notes as do us a real service by showing the true purport 
of an obscure interpretation in the Leaicon. ‘Thus, for example, 
Hesychius explains dAAomeipws by ddAddudos, at which many 
have stumbled; but Coray remarks acutely and probably, that 
we must suppose meipas or mépas, end, to have had, like the Latin 


Jinis, the sense of frontier, whence dddomeipws is literally of 


another territory, and so foreign. So again, finding apyxés with 
the interpretation etnOes, simple, foolish, he concludes more 
dubiously that dro- is here a negative prefix, and that the base 
of the word, literally edgeless, is the same metaphor which we see 
in obtuse. Or, again, he defends dyaias in the sense of pains 
(Avras, Hesychius), dyn as a secondary form of dyos 
(like beside ma@os, beside pdbos, &c.) and a third form, 
dxaia, related to this ayn as dvayxain, necessity, to dvdyxn, or 
evvaia, couch, to evvn. On this whole class of words he has, under 
the heading Sapa (apparently a Laconian synonym of Biipos), 
some observations which show a mind singularly open and un- 
prejudiced. 

So again, when éxvouiws, extraordinarily, is translated by 
xaas, Coray is probably right, as against those who reject the 
testimony, in saying that the author of it used xadés in the sense 
of very, very much—a use not unknown to classical Greek, and 
properly compared with that of the French dien. There are 
places again where Coray shows his rare advantage in knowing 
thoroughly the language of the lexicographer ; thus on mpoo- 


* Adamantii Corais Opera Posthuma, Tom. VII., continens Notas in 
Hesychii Lexicon. Curante N. M. Damala. Athenis: In edibus Anestis 
Constantinidis, 1889. 
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mratet = cxovdarre: he remarks, “Il faut laisser le cxovddrre & 
sa place. C’est un mot trés usité (dans le sens de mpommraie:) 
chez les Grecs modernes ; peut-étre l’était il de méme chez les 
anciens.” This single note, when it is considered that in the 
best edition of the Lexicon cxovdarre is replaced by oxavdadifer, 
will suffice to show that the volume is not to be neglected. 

In these and many like cases, whether we accept the conclusion 
or not, the method is sound, and such as may lead to knowledge. 
We are shown how to find something where at first we might 
see nothing at all. But there is another kind of note, common— 
too common—both in Coray and in rival interpreters, against 
which we would enter a caution, not of course for the sake of 
blaming Coray, whose reputation has passed beyond cavil, but in 
the interest of science itself. We refer to the emendations. 

In truth, neither Coray nor others, who have “ corrected” these 
ancient glossaries, seem to have sufficiently considered the logical 
basis of emendation and the limits of its application to this kind 
of material. Correction implies an ascertainable standard. In 
the case of an author who writes in a fixed and developed literary 
language this condition is fulfilled. We can say with sense and 
reason that Isocrates and Demosthenes could not have used a 
particular form or construction. Even to an archaic and poetic 
writer, such as Aischylus, the same principle is theoretically 
applicable; although the wider and deeper our knowledge, and 
the better we understand the range and actual working of human 
speech, the more shall we see the difficulties which in such a case 
beset the practical application of the principle. But when we 
come to Hesychius, to a collection of rare words and traditional 
explanations, the ground of the emendator sinks away from 
under his feet. Suppose, as the extreme case, that the glossary 
presents a word utterly unknewn to us, whose formation we can- 
not even analyse. What ofthat? Hundreds and thousands of 
such words must have existed in the mass of lost Greek from 
which the lexicographer may have drawn, in the authors of whom 
we have not a line and the dialects of which we scarcely know 
the alphabet. A lexicon is of course no more safe from errors 
than other books; to some kinds of error it is even peculiarly 
liable ; and for this reason the bare statement of a glossary, un- 
supported by literary or etymological illustration, is worth very 
little. But an emendation of a glossary can hardly in any case 
prove anything at all. Once quit the tradition, and we are on a 
sea of possibility literally boundless. On the other hand, nothing 
is easier than to destroy, by reducing to rule what is recorded 
just because it was abnormal, the whole value of the text which 
we correct. 

For example, under éxrvmwpa Hesychius gives the double ex- 
planation ddAoimpa, dpoiaza. Both Coray and Schmidt, in his 
edition, strike out dAAoiwpza, which they say has been made out 
of époiwpa, accidentally written twice over. But, with all re- 
spect, d\Aotwpa is the one word here which will repay our atten- 
tion. We do not need Hesychius to tell us that exruréw could 
mean to fashion after something, and hence éxrimwpa, a model 
(dpoiaua). This is the signification which became finally 
established, and is therefore known by much better evidence. 
What we may know from Hesychius, and without him could 
only have guessed as a possibility, is that there was once another 
sense of exrurdw, that there was an adjective éxrumos (like 
éxroros) in which the preposition had a privative or ablative 
sense, meaning out of its form, and a corresponding verb éxrumdéa, 
to difform or disform, and a substantive éxrim@pa, disformation or 
alteration—i.e. dddoiwpa. Similar variation is seen in other 
compounds of ¢éx, but for éxruréw Hesychius alone seems to 
preserve a trace of it. In common parlance the more tenacious 
use of course extinguished the other. 

Again, to éppayaow Hesychius gives, together with the fairly 
correct rendering they were cleft (€rxic6ncar), the strange alter- 
native tyaivovew, they are well. “ Read says 
Coray ; “ they are broken, t.e. not sound or entire.” “ Read yaivovow,” 
say others, and so forth; but all to no purpose. These sugges- 
tions are no more convincing than fifty others, such as any one 
could make for himself. Either the text can tell us nothing, or 
it shows us that some one at some time did really suppose 
éppoyacw to mean vyaivovrw—that is to say, he connected it 
falsely with €ppdcba (vyaive). Can we learn anything from 
his blunder? That is the only profitable question. Certainly we 
can; it is a blunder which no one would have been likely to 
make, unless there had existed a real form from povvyne with 
which éppwya was liable to be confused; and this strongly 
fortifies us in the not uninteresting conclusion that povrups 
had once, like tornys and other verbs, an intransitive present- 
perfect in -xa, €ppwxa, I am well, am strong. Here also, as in the 
former case, the supposed “error of the MSS.” is the only 
thing which contains any information. 

*Acipors again, says Hesychius, may be equivalent to draipos: 
and he is right, as is the case we know trom other examples, 
aipev being sometimes used like the Latin ftollere for “ to 
take away.” To replace the traditional testimony by deipois* 
éraipos, OF depios* dmeipos, or what not, is mere waste 
of ingenuity, and would be so no less if the MS. were 
in fact unintelligible. “YAcyyes, says Hesychius—and this ex- 
ample may stand for many—was a Greek word, and meant 
spears (Adyxa). Why not? Who can possibly say that a 
weapon called vAcyé (from dAy, the material of it) was not found 
somewhere on the borders of the Mediterranean at some time 
between the date of the Iliad and the Christian era? And even 

if we choose to assume the contrary, what do we get by writing 


Adyyat, Adyyot, Acyxot, or Wwyyes for TAcyyes, or anything else? No 
one, it is true, could be advised to stake heavily on the existence 
of the dAcy€: but if Hesychius’s word is not to be taken for it, we 
must simply put his statement aside; for to conjure anythi 
else out of it isa mere delusion. With all admiration for the 
cunning which has been spent on these glossaries, we may 
earnestly hope that whoever shall handle them hereafter may 
have rather less inventiveness and rather more reasonable faith, 
One instance more * mpodocia has a puzzling appear. 
ance, and for a moment one might fancy that Coray is more 
intelligible with droorpody . mpordoxia. But the next moment we 
see that the original is right after all and proves a use of aroorpogy 
corresponding to droorpadivai twos, to desert a person, which 
appears in Xenophon. 

We trust that these criticisms may be taken as they are meant, 
as a tribute not as an objection to the honourable fame of 
Coray. It is the security of his reputation which gives an oppor- 
tunity to offer, we hope without offence, some cautions of wide 
applicability, which, if they were properly weighed in all their 
bearings, would, we think, save scholarship from the loss of not a 
little misdirected energy. For the rest, we are much obliged to 
M. Damala for securing the publication of an interesting col- 
lection, and for increasing its convenience by the frequent re- 
ferences to Schmidt’s edition. In one respect the editing leaves 
something to desire; the Greek and the French of Coray seem 
to be fairly represented, but the Latin is sometimes strangely 
defaced, so that (such is the corruption of things mortal) the 
emendations already require emending. For instance, upon the 
words xadovow, ddv (p. 18), Coray, who finds fault with 
adv, is made to offer this mysterious jest:—*‘De ovo quidem 
sermo est, sed ovum hoc finale nemo emunite navis concoquere 
potest,” “ This egg attheend (of the sentence) is intolerable to any 
critic who has a well-provided ship.” The reader, being himself 
emuncte naris, has doubtless already perceived that what really 
made the critic fastidious about the “ egg” was his pure, that is 
keenly perceptive, nose. Emunctis naribus we commend this book, 
both for instruction and entertainment. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


CHRIST and His Times is the title of a little volume contain- 
ing the second Visitation Address of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and a speech delivered by the Primate at Cardiff on 
the oneness of the Church. The title does not mean exactly 
what it seems to mean. Christ’s times are all times, and _especi- 
ally our own. With the exception of the last paper, which is a 
discreet plea for the Church, so strangely reproached as “an 
alien Church,” in Wales, the volume deals with social questions. 


* Christ and His Times. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury, in 
his Second Visitation, by Edward White, Archbishop. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1889. 

The Permanent Elements of Religion. Bampton Leetures for 1887. By 
W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Kipon. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1889. 

The Foundations of the Creed. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D., D.C.L, 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. London: John Murray. 1889. 

Occasional Thoughts of an Astronomer on Nature and Revelation. By 
the Rev. C. Pritchard, D.D., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, and 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. London: John Murray. 1889. 

Christian Theism. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1890. 

Imago Christi: the Example ef Jesus Christ. By the Rev. J. Stalker, 
M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1889. 

The Kingdom of God. By A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1889. 

Original Notes on the Book of Proverbs. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, D.D, 
late Vicar of Broadwinsor, Dorset. Vol. I. Chaps. I-X. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1889. 

Samuel. Books I., II. (Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools.) By the 
Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, 6.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Regius Professor of Hebrew. 2 vols. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
1889. 

The Apostolic Fathers. Part Il. 8. Ignatius, S. Polycarp. By J. B. 
Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham. 3 vols. Second edition. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 

Footprints of the Son of Man as traced by St. Mark. By H.™. 
Luckock, D.D., Canon of Ely ; with Introduction by the late Bishop of Ely. 
London: Rivingtons. 1890. 

The Life and Times of Isaiah as Illustrated by Contemporary Monu- 
ments. (“ By-Paths of Biblical Knowledge.”) By A. H. Sayce, LL.D. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 1889. 

The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By H. A. Harper, Member of 
the Executive Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. With 
Map and Illustrations. London: A. P. Watt. 18g0. 

Judges and Ruth. (Expositor’s Bible.) By R. A. Watson, MA. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1889. 

Towards Fields of Light, Sacred Poems. By the late Rev. Edwin 
Hatch, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 13890. 

Voices from the Holy Sepulchre; and other Poems. By A. Gurney, 
ae = of St. Barnabas’s, Pimlico. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & 

1889. 

Luthardt’s History of Christian Ethics. Vol. I. (“ Foreign Theological 
Library.” New Series xl.) Edinburgh: T & T. Clark. 1889. 

Orelli’s Prophecies of Jeremiah. (* Foreign Theological Library.” New 
Series xxxix.) Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1889. 

Delitzsch’s Biblical Commen on the Psalms, (“Foreign Biblical 
Library.”) London: Hodder Broughton. 1889. - 
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Taking a8 his starting-point the First Epistle of St. Peter, the 
Archbishop shows that “the poor and neglected masses are not 
only the charge of the Church, but are the bulk of that human 
material which is to form the Church itself,” and that “the 
miseries of the world come from the relentless gratification of 
desire.” He treats of the condition of our town populations, of 
the exasperation and bitterness of the struggle between capital 
and labour, of Socialism, laissez-faire, legislation, and co-operation 
as remedies, and of the power for good that lies in the hands of 
the clergy as teachers and as practical leaders. The two great 
questions of purity and temperance are dealt with at length. 
Another leading topic is that of lay work. The position of the 
author and the nature of his subject give the book an interest 
which will extend far beyond the limits of the diocese of Canter- 
bury. Every page is marked by calm insight and practical sug- 
gestiveness, especially with respect to the proper treatment of the 
drink plague. The remarks upon the American liquor laws and 
the Welsh Sunday Closing Bill are of high value. As regards 
the other and greater social curse, we wish the Archbishop could 
have told us why it is that ordinary Americans are so much more 
on towards women than ordinary Englishmen, and also 
whether this obsequiousness produces any sensible effect upon the 
statistics of vice. In our country places there is hardly any 
politeness, not to speak of respect, towards a woman as such; and 
this habit of thought, or of want of thought, by removing a great 
safeguard, is certainly a very fruitful cause of moral evil. 

At last the missing Bamptons have found their way into print. 
It is difficult to ntctent the delay, for there is nothing in the 
volume to explain it. “The Lectures,” the author tells us, “are 
little better than corrected shorthand-writers’ reports.” But it 
would be unjust to measure these discourses by the usual standard. 
Generally speaking, Bampton Lectures have been exceedingly 
learned, and perhaps a trifle heavy. The objects aimed at in the 
selection of the lecturer have been always to promote theological 
research, and usually to give some rising scholar an opportunity 
of winning his spurs. And, if we judge by the number of similar 
endowments that have recently been established, and by the ex- 
pressed opinion of well-known Continental divines, the old- 
fashioned policy has been sufficiently justified by the results. It 
would be a serious loss if the claims of erudition were perma- 
nently set on one side, either because those who are able to bear 
so laborious a dignity were unwilling to accept it, or because un- 
titled men of ability were left in the shade by those whose duty 
it is to seek them out and encourage them. However, if we are 
to have e2tempore Bamptons, it would be difficult to find a better 

reacher than the Bishop of Ripon. The Bishop, with great tact, 

as chosen a subject that is neither too recondite nor too popular, 
and that lends itself well to oratorical treatment. “ We live,” he 
says boldly and truly, “in an age of faith.” “An age which has 
its face towards the future, and in which men are full of plans 
for the welfare of the world, is not an age which has lost its 
faith.” But two questions press upon the thoughtful mind. Will 
this faith be a religion? and, if so, what religion? The answer 
to the first is found in history and observation, which show that 
man’s nature is “ incorrigibly religious”; the answer to the second 
in those permanent laws of man’s nature which make him so. Here 
the Bishop starts apparently upon a false scent. The four laws 
dwelt upon in the First Lecture are not properly religious at all, 
and the Bishop has no sooner expounded them than he perceives 
their unsuitability for his purpose. lence it is not till the 
Second Lecture that we start fairly on our voyage, and here 
we are furnished with three wholly different laws—those of 
Dependence, Iellowship, and Progress. In a series of lively 
passages it is shown how these necessities of the spiritual nature 
are satisfied, though in varying degrees, and sometimes as an 
afterthought, by all creeds, whether “ universal” or “ non- 
universal,” in the Old World or in the New. The perfect religion 
must not only satisfy them all, but must do so spontaneously, 
and the Gospel alone responds to this test. In the Fifth Lecture 
we discuss the question whether Christianity is, as has been 
maintained, hurtful to morality, and in the Sixth whether it is 
necessary—or, rather, whether any tolerable substitute for it has 
been proposed. Ilere the Bishop considers the possibility of the 
Gospel of the future being provided by Knowledge, by Altruism, 
or by the Drift of the World—that is, by inherited instinct—and 
brings out in a very striking way the weakness, the barrenness, 
and the cruelty of the scientific creed. The Seventh Lecture 
insists upon a new requirement, that of Personality, as the 
necessary bond of faith and ethics, and the Eighth introduces yet 
another, that of Inspiration, in the sense of enthusiasm. All 
these conditions are satisfied by Christianity alone, and with the 
Gospel therefore lies the future of the world. Extempore, but of 
avery bright kind, will probably be the reader's verdict. The 
style differs from finished writing rather in redundancy and 
Ooseness of method than in vocabulary. The only carelessness 
to be noticed is that Jacob's ladder does duty in the peroration 
of every single lecture. As to substance, what the Bishop has 
given us is a series of ingenious declamations on the theology of 
the magazines. It isa work that needs to be done from time to 
time, and probably no man alive could do it better. 

It has occurred to the Bishop of Carlisle that Pearson's great 
work on the Creed is held to be antiquated, and that “an 
attempt should be made to present to English readers something 
of the nature of a discussion of the whole question of the Founda- 
tions of the Creed.” A certain class of readers will find that the 
op has done this “something” for them in an easy, intelli- 


gible, and attractive way. But the book is altogether of too 
slight and fugitive a character for its size and plan, Indeed, the 
lan is gigantic, and each of its branches is work for a lifetime. 
t is to be regretted that the Bishop did not cast his material 
into the less imposing form of a set of lectures or addresses. 

The Sermons, Addresses, and Notes, now published by Professor 
Pritchard under the title of Nature and Revelation, have already 
been printed separately, and found the —. due to their 
high merit. The Savilian Professor speaks with authority, and 
when he points out the signs of “ manufacture” in the elementary 
molecules, or dwells upon the evidences of design, or calls atten- 
tion to the bias which is the necessary result of intellectual 
es we know that he is within his own province and 

as a right to be heard. 

Prebendary Row’s volume is an argument in favour of Theism, 
not specially, in spite of the title, of Christian Theism, addressed 
to readers who do not enjoy the advantages of definite training 
in metaphysical or scientitic modes of thought. The author has 
executed his purpose with great skill and manifest self-restraint, 
content to indicate, where necessary, the points at which he is 
obliged to turn aside from more abstruse lines of reasoning. Ile 
sets out the arguments from causation, design, and the moral 
sense; criticizes Agnosticism, Pantheism, and Evolution; and 
rebuts objections to Theism, especially those based on the exist- 
ence of evil. The book will be found to be a most serviceable 
compendium of the general considerations applicable to its sub- 
ject. ‘Lhe discussion of atheistic or antitheistic Evolution is one 
of the best parts of the volume. Prebendary Row dwells upon 
the “ missing links "—there are many more than one—and on the 
extraordinary and repeated combinations of “ distinct and inde- 
pendent forces at the right time and place” required to bring 
about each important step in the long series. Millions to one 
against must have been the odds at many a turn in the dance of 
atoms. But, if this is so, how is it that there has been any 
Evolution at all? How is it, that is to say, that the stream of 
tendency has always flowed in one direction, and that onwards ? 
If with twelve dice twelve aces are thrown twelve times running, 
“we arrive at the full conviction that intelligence must have 
intervened somewhere”; that the dice, in fact, are cogged. 

It is a pity that Mr. Stalker should have opened what he has 
to say about the Jmago Christ? with a criticism of the De Imita- 
tione. The most profitable attitude before a masterpiece is that 
of reverential study. But Mr. Stalker has his own merits, and 
the field in which he has chosen to expatiate is well selected. It 
is that of working out the Lord’s example, as distinguished from 
Hlis teaching by words, in the different departments of Ethics, at 
IIome, in the State, in the Church, as Friend, in Society, and so 
on. The execution, though not profound, is full of ingenuity, 
and the book can be recommended as a devout and thoughtful 
commentary on practical Christian life in many phases. Mr. 
Stalker's quotations are not numerous, but they show that he 
has a taste for the best in German and in English. The chapter 
that pleases least is that on Christ in the State. That Jesus was 
“the discoverer of the individual” is a truth indeed; but it is 
one of the most hopeful signs of our times that it is no longer 
regarded as the truth; indeed, it is the exaggeration of this truth 
that Mr. Stalker and many others unjustly blame in & Kempis. 
Nor can we understand what is meant by saying that it was “ the 
sin of man which prevented Jesus from ascending the throne of 
Ilis father David.” But these points, though not unimportant, 
are only specks. Mr. Stalker has broad sympathies and a watch- 
ful eye, and speaks in a tone that will commend itself to all his 
readers. 

Professor Bruce’s Kingdom of God is a very remarkable sign 
of the stir of thought which appears to be agitating the Free 
Church of Scotland. It is nothing less than a proposal to reform 
or “rejuvenate” Christianity on the lines laid down by the 
German Professor Ritschl. Dr. Bruce starts by rejecting, at any 
rate as a first-hand authority, the Gospel of St. John, and takes 
as his basis, though with a certain critical reserve, the narrative 
of the Synoptists. Ile then proceeds to describe Christianity as 
taught by its Founder under four main headings—the Kingdom of 
God, the Righteousness of God, Free Access to God, and Eternal 
Life. Dr. Bruce's criticism is bold, but he shows no inclination 
to minimize the teaching of his authorities. He believes that 
Christ founded a Society, and gifted it with two Sacraments, and 
he accepts the Baptismal Formula and the Miracles, differing in 
these points more or less widely from his German guides. The 
workmanship of the book is good throughout, and many points 
are well developed. The account of the Three Judgments of 
Christ on the children of the Kingdom, on its antagonists, and on 
strangers, is exceedingly good, and all thoughtful readers will 
feel a debt of gratitude to a writer who insists with such force 
upon “Christ's way of regarding salvation as a social thing.” 
And most people will agree with Dr. Bruce that “ Kingdom of 
God” is in one way a wider, and in another way a narrower, 
phrase than “ Church,” in the common acceptation of the word. 

any, again, will not dispute that “to reconceive the Christ ina 
spirit of historic fidelity is an urgent task of vital ——— ; 
at any rate, they will feel something of what is meant by those 
words, though they may think the meaning a little exaggerated 
and the form more than a little pedantic. It is rather to what 
Dr. Bruce does not say than to what he does say that exception 
may be taken. For all Dr. Bruce's conclusions are provisional. 
“It may be doubted,” he tells us in summing up, “ whether a real 
knowledge of the historical Christ be now possible.” Catechisms 
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Short and Long, Creeds, Apologetics, all are to be thrown into 
the crucible, not once for all, but for “periodic revision.” Dr. 
Bruce has clearly not emptied his bag, or speaks only as at pre- 
sent advised. Nor has he reached a consistent view, for the 
admission of the two Sacraments carries with it far more than he 
seems to grant. But he has produced a remarkable book, which 
will probably be much read and talked about. It has the great 
merit of being, upon the whole, an attempt at construction, an 
expression of faith, and not of mere idle disbelief, and must be 
treated accordingly with respect, whatever may be thought of the 
initial difficulty that “reconceived” Christianity is not Chris- 
tianity at all. 

The motive of Dr. Malan’s Original Notes on the Book of Proverbs 
is suggested by the text which tells us that King Solomon’s “ wis- 
dom excelled the wisdom of all the children of the east country and 
all the wisdom of Egypt.” The learned author, taking the English 
translation very much as he finds it, and keeping for the most 
part clear of critical difficulties (though there are some valuable 
notes scattered here and there), has set himself the task of illus- 
trating the subject matter of the Book of Proverbs with a vast 
mass of similar material, parables, fables, apologues, wise saws 
and apothegms from Egypt, India, China, Japan, and indeed 
the whole East. The plan of the book forbids criticism; suffi- 
cient to say that extraordinary linguistic attainments and a most 
singular range of study are displayed on every page. It is 
dangerous to begin to quote when there is so much worth quota- 
tion; but Dr. Malan cites a remark of Confucius that is well 
worth attention. “I have not yet seen that truly virtuous man,” 
said the Chinese sage, “ who hates what is not virtuous.” It is 
an observation that goes to the root of the difference between 
Biblical and Gentile morality. The Gentile never really hated 
evil. 

Professor Kirkpatrick’s two tiny volumes on the First and 
Second Books of Samuel are quite model school-books. The text 
followed is that of Dr. Scrivener’s Paragraph Bible; the notes 
elucidate every possible difficulty with scholarly brevity and 
clearness, and a perfect knowledge of the subject. 


The new edition of Bishop Lightfoot’s Ignatius is dedicated 
“to Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., to whom God has given special 
gifts as a Christian Preacher, and matched the gifts with the 
opportunities, assigning to him his place beneath the great dome 
of St. Paul’s, the centre of the world’s concourse.” In spite of 
his failing health, Bishop Lightfoot was never idle, and found 
time to enrich his first edition by the addition of some fresh 
documentary evidence—fragments of the original Syriac Version, 
three Greek MSS. (including a new text of the Epistle to the 
Romans), a Thebaic Version of the Roman Acts, and a few in- 
scriptions. 

Canon Luckock has issued his Footprints of the Son of Man, 
a commentary on St. Mark’s Gospel, in the shape of a series of 
“ Instructions,” in smaller and cheaper form. 


The Life and Times of Isaiah (p. 96) is a concise and pregnant 
narrative of the relations between Egypt, Syria, Assyria, and 
Judah in the days of the prophet. Mr. Sayce does not touch upon 
exegesis or criticism, but he gives his readers all that is necessary 
for a right understanding of the political circumstances in which 
Isaiah wrote. 


In The Bible and Modern Discoveries we have an account of 
the discoveries made by the officers of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and other travellers. Mr, Harper is, in certain respects, 
well qualified to write upon the subject, being an artist, a 
traveller, a member of the Executive Committee of the Explora- 
tion Fund, and, above all, an enthusiast. What he has produced 
is a running commentary on the Bible, from Genesis to 
Chronicles, with profuse illustrations from topography, archzo- 
logy, and popular life, giving in a loose and unstudied style a full 
account of all discoveries, down to the most recent, that fall 
within his province. The most interesting portions of his book 
are those that describe the treasure or storehouse fortresses of 
Egypt, the underground city of Edrei, and the Jerusalem excava- 
tions. 

The last volume of the Exrpositor's Bible will not add to the 
reputation of the series. Mr. Watson appears to have more to 
learn than to teach about Judges and Ruth. We do not intend 
to disparage Mr. Watson's ability, but this time he has not 
chosen a promising field for the display of his facile gifts. 


Two little volumes of poetry call for brief but friendly greet- 
ing. Towards Fields of Light is a touching memorial of one of 
the most laborious and original of modern theologians—the 
lamented Edwin Hatch. It will be an acceptable gift to all 
those who knew by experience the unfailing kindliness of the 
author, and to many others who will be glad to recognize the 
piety that underlay the speculations of a somewhat venturesome 
scholar. Many of the verses—let us notice in particular those 
beginning “ Lead me, O my Father, drifting through the night "— 
deserve to be known beyond the circle of Dr. Hatch’s friends. 
Mr. Gurney strikes sometimes an ill-tuned lyre, and makes too 
much of the drapery of religion; but when he stirs a deeper 
chord, as in “ Duality” or “Sundry Kinds of Death,” he writes 
with grace and finish, and with very pure and delicate feeling. 

Messrs. Clark have enriched their well-known and useful series 
of translations from foreign divines by the addition of Luthardt’s 
History of Christian Ethics (vol. i.), and Orelli’s Prophecies of 


Jeremiah. Students will welcome also Dr. Delitzsch’s Biblicaz 
Commentary on the Psalms. 

Of devotional books we have to notice Conscience and Sip 
(Skefflington & Son), an excellently practical series of instructions 
for Lent, by Mr. Baring-Gould; Gloria Patri, a good little volume 
of meditations and prayer for every day of the month, by Dr, 
Macduff (Nelson & Sons); anew edition of Canon Body’s lectures 
on Temptation and Justification (Rivingtons); The Voice of the 
Prayer- Book, by Canon Newbolt (Rivingtons) ; The Perfection of 
Man by Charity, by Mr. Buckler (Burns & Oates), wherein we are 
officially certified that there is “nihil animadversione dignum”; 
Bethlehem, a series of Advent Sermons, by Mr. Cooper, of Aber- 
deen (Aberdeen: J. R. Smith), a pleasant sign that the Church of 
Scotland is awaking to the benefits of the regular observance of 
the Christian year; and an Aid to Visitation, by Mr. Thrupp 
(Chapman & Hall), which many parochial clergymen may find 
helpful. 

Our list of sermons includes Church and Creed, a too sprightly 
volume, by Professor Momerie (Blackwood & Sons) ; Sermons to 
Boys, by Mr. Bramston, of Winchester (Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.) ; The Magnificat, by Canon Liddon (Rivingtons); Leaves 
From the Tree of Life, by Mr. Rate (Hodder & Stoughton); 
Sermons on the Prophets, by Canon Lloyd (Bell & Sons); and 
Sermons preached in the East (Elliot Stock), but not about the 
East, which, considering the author's opportunities, is to be 
regretted, by Dr. Butcher, formerly Dean of Shanghai, and now 
chaplain at Cairo. 

We have received also a useful-looking handbook on The Thirty- 
nine Articles, by the Rev. T. Lightfoot (Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.); Questions for the Free Churches, by Mr. Brierley (Clarke 
& Co.); Church or Chapel, by Mr. Hammond (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, & Co.); The Bible True from the Beginning, vol. ii., by 
Mr. E. Gough (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) ; Beata Spes, by the 
Rev. J. W. Pitchford (Nisbet & Co.); 7he Historie Relation of 
the Gospels, by the Rev. J. J. Haleombe (Smith & Innes); 4 
History of the Seven Holy Founders of the Order of the Ser- 
vants of Mary, by Father Ledoux (Burns & Oates); two 
volumes of Mr. Exell’s Biblical Illustrator, on St. Luke (Nisbet 
& Co.); The Witness of the World to Christ, by Canon Mathews 
(Nisbet & Co.); The Hereafter, by Mr. J. Fyfe (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark); The Unknown God, by Mr. C. L. Brace 
(Hodder & Stoughton); Problems of the New Testament, by 
the Rev. W. S. Wood (Rivingtons); Religious Systems of the 
World, a collection of addresses delivered at South Place Insti- 
tute in 1888-9 (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.); and The Coat 
without Seam Torn, by the Rev. D. Macleane (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.) 


THE USES OF PLANTS." 


IIIS is described on the title-page as “a manual of economic 
botany,” and should therefore not appear like a mere cata- 
logue; but, no doubt, with very different and probably the best 
intentions, it certainly seems to us to err inthis respect. For, with 
the exceptions of a short historical sketch of the state of economic 
botany more than fifty years ago, and its progress afterwards, we 
find little more than an enumeration of various vegetable pro- 
ducts from different parts of the world. The compiling of such 
a list means industry, and the classification and verification of the 
facts require intelligence ; but it seems indisputable that such a 
catalogue is of little or no use to any one unless he is actually 
standing before the objects themselves, as exhibited, for instance, 
in the Economic Museum at the Kew Gardens, and under such 
circumstances the student will probably find the catalogues of the 
museums themselves more serviceable. This, in view of the fact 
that the author admittedly owes much to the Guide to the 
Museum of Economic Botany of the above-named institution, and 
to the writings of the Curator of those museums. 

As a note-book for reference, for the use of those who are well 
acquainted with the contents of our English museums of vegetable 
products, such a work may be not without its uses; in other re- 
spects, we think the author has missed an excellent opportunity 
for making a by no means uninteresting subject very interesting. 
But information in a condensed form runs great risks of being 
ambiguous, not to say misleading, and there are too many para- 
graphs in this little book that sin in this particular. Passing over 
the absence of any account of cocoa or chocolate (for the bald 
statement that 144 million pounds were imported in 1886 cannot 
be regarded as such), we have only space to note that odd lines 
here and there, such as those referring to the following, are too 
short even for a museum catalogue ; if the author had no usefal 
information to impart, why not omit them ?—This applies, for 
instance, to the mere citation regarding Tinospora cordifolia 
(p. 76), Sarracenia purpurea (p. 77), Cnestis glabra (p. 87), Pimento 
(p. 94), Melia Azedarach (p. 148), and others. 

It is, no doubt, owing to confusion by the printers or in the 
proofs that the acacias and other gum-yielding trees appear as} 
placed with Cocos nucifera, under the Palmacew (p. 149). 


* The Uses of Plants. By G. S. Boulger, F.L.S., F.G.S. London: 
Roper & Drowley. 1889. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF BIRDS.* 


HE yearly increasing interest which is taken in all works 
= relating to the classification of birds sufficiently explains the 
ublication in an English form of the Tentamen of Professor Carl 
Jacob Sundevall. Written so far back as 1872, within three 
years of its author's death, embodying the matured thoughts of one 
whom his biographer describes as “no ordinary man, but one of 
the most learned of Swedish naturalists,” it seems somewhat 
strange that it should not have been translated long ago; not so 
much for the benefit of leaders in the ranks of science, to whom 
the author's “crisp and terse” Latin presents no serious diffi- 
culty, as for the use of the many students of nature who, with 
little leisure at their disposal, do not so readily grasp the argu- 
ment of a writer who expresses himself in what is to them an 
unfamiliar tongue ; while even those to whom for all practical 
urposes the use of Latin or English in scientific work is a matter 
of indifference may yet welcome Mr. Nicholson’s careful render- 
ing of the original. One at least of the Professor's essays—that 
on the “ Wings of Birds ”—was deemed sufficiently important to 
be reproduced in the Jéis in 1886, and although the classification 
which he has propounded in the Zentamen has been severely cri- 
ticized by more than one of our leading ornithologists, yet his 
remarks on classification are so pertinent, and his scheme is so 
thoughtfully worked out, that even critics will acknowledge that 
his labour was worthy of recognition, and that his conclusions, 
though they have not been generally accepted, should not lightly 
be set aside. 

In the first of the four divisions of an introduction extending 
over more than forty pages, Professor Sundevall explains that his 
proposed arrangement for the classification of birds is identical with 
that which hehad put forward in 1835—72.e. nearly forty years before, 
in an essay published in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm, the principal feature in that essay being the eleva- 
tion of the order /asseres of Linnzus, the Passereaux of Cuvier, 
to the head of the class Aves—an idea novel at the time, but 
justified by more recent research, and accepted by, among others, 
Mr. Howard Saunders, who assigns to the Passeres the same 
position in his “ Manual.” Sandevall, after referring to the re- 
arrangement of this Urder effected by Cuvier, and to the further 
observations of Nitzch on the anatomy of birds, directs atten- 
tion to the conclusions, among others, of Cabanis, who pointed 
out the correlation between the presence or absence of the mus- 
cular apparatus of the lower larynx and the entire or divided 
lamelle of the tarsus, assigning the higher value to these dis- 
coveries in that it became possible, after separating all the birds 
without this muscular apparatus, to divide them into natural 
groups, which had never before been successfully accomplished. 
He then notices the still more recent attempts to define the 
affinities of birds from the construction of their bony skeleton, 
leading onwards to Huxley’s treatise on their classification, in 
1867, “principally founded on the form and relations of the 
bones of the palate and base of the skull”; of this classification, 
for greater convenience, adding a synopsis. A further division 
of his subject is “On the notion of Affinity as a principle of 
natural systems,” in which he enters on the question whether 
species are variable or constant, regarding it as of only secondary 
importance in the construction of a system of classification ; and, 
remembering the amount of uncertainty about fossil species 
which must always prevail, adds that he himself would rather 
reserve fossil species for separate description than mix them up 
with living ones. In treating of systematic nomenclature we 
find him laying down useful rules, some of which are now 
generally adopted, such as that which provides that, in dividing 
up a genus, the name should be preserved for that sub-genus 
which contains the typical species ; and again that, in printing or 
writing, the generic name should always have a capital, while the 
specific, even if the adaptation of a personal name, should be 
written with a small letter; very properly deprecating the 
custom, too frequently resorted to, of creating specific names 
from the patronymic of some more or less distinguished indivi- 
dual—a practice, he thinks, “too often the resource of an author 
who does not know how to invent a better”—and pointing out 
how it occasionally defeats the intention of doing honour to some 
friend or patron, when, as is sometimes the case, it perpetuates 
an error or an oversight. We might ourselves suggest a doubt 
whether such a combination as he deprecates is in all instances 
felicitous ; and such terms as Turdus horsfieldit and Parus woll- 
webberi may seem, at least on the score of euphony, to leave 
something to be desired. 

With Professor Sundevall’s remarks on the true object of 
systematic arrangement few naturalists, we think, will be found 
to disagree. His argument is too lengthy for quotation; but his 
teaching is to the effect that the true purpose of all arrangement 
is to assist the tiro as well as the savant in the recognition of 
natural objects ; that it must, therefore, be based on resemblances 
and differences of organization, the most characteristic being 
selected for each group; and that the form of the internal parts 
1s generally very variable, and for purposes of distinction is 
not in any way preferable to the external, while, of course, the 
ternal parts afford far less facility for examination ; supporting 


* Sundevall’s Tentamen (Methodi naturalis avium disponendarum tenta- 
men). Translated into English, with Notes, by Francis Nicholson, F.Z.S. 
tvol. London: R. H. Porter. 1886. 

An Iilustrated Manual of British Birds. By Howard Saunders, F.L.S., 
F.ZS8. xvol, London: Gurney & Jackson, ‘1889. 


this contention by reference to the highest orders of animals in 
which there are no internal characters so distinctive as are those 
which are most superficial—namely, the covering of the skin 
with hair or feathers. In accordance with these principles he 
forms his own avian arrangement, founding it on the development 
of the young birds :— 

Aquatic birds, game-birds, and birds of prey emerge from the egg in a 
much more developed condition than is the case with other birds ; they 
are at once covered with a thick coat of down, which clothes the whole 
skin, and the young birds are, as a rule, on quitting the egg, fit to run as 
well as to seek for and capture their own food. . . . The others only com- 
prise two ord+rs—the Passerine birds and the volucres. [The term volucres, 
not now or very rarely used in popular works on ornithology, included parrots, 
woodpeckers, humming-birds, pigeons, &c.] The young of these two 
orders are, from the egg and until the shooting of the feathers, entirely 
naked, the down being very slight, and not covering the skin. ... They 
remain in their nests until full grown, weak, and unable to walk or even 
support themselves on their legs, their food being placed in their mouths 
by the parent birds. Birds of prey, and others placed in the first rank 
that carry food to their young, deposit it on the nest, and the little ones 
take it up of themselves. 

Iie recognizes some possible, or perhaps we should say partial, 
exceptions, and continues :— 

The pigeons and game birds, which have always appeared to me very 
distinct, here find themselves separated into two principal groups, and it 
seems to me that the supposed affinity in these two families of birds, 
accepted as it has been by many ornithologists, arises from the habit of 
seeing them together in a state of domestication, though it has since 
been sustained by certain osteological resemblances, which, however, seem 
to be of very doubtful value. 


It is evident either that the Professor underrated the value of 
these osteological resemblances, or that modern ornithologists 
have very much overestimated them. Despite the facts that the 
young of game birds emerge from the egg fully clothed and run 
about and feed themselves immediately they are hatched, and 
that the young of the pigeon are proverbially helpless, scientific 
naturalists, almost without exception, place the pigeons and the 
game birds in close juxtaposition, while Mr. Howard Saunders, 
in his “ Manual,” evinces even less respect for the opinions of 
Sundevall, and in arranging his orders, unheedful of sarcasm, 
introduces another group of birds, not unfrequently “ seen toge- 
ther in a state of domestication,” and places the ducks, usually 
relegated to a later position, immediately in front of the pigeons, 
the sand-grouse and other representatives of the game-birds 
following as closely after them. This arrangement is neither an 
arbitrary nor an accidental one, as Mr. Saunders is careful to 
explain, but is in accordance with the arrangement in the List of 
British Birds compiled by a Committee of the British Ornitho- 
logists’ Union, and the sequence is almost identical with that in 
Mr. Dresser’s Birds of Europe. In another respect, as we have 
already pointed out, Mr. Saunders’s conclusions are in accordance 
with those of Sundevall; while recognizing differences of opinion 
as to the relative position of the families which make up the 
order Passeres, he asserts the agreement of nearly all systematists 
in Europe and America that the highest avian development is 
attained in this order, and, therefore, deposing the Accipitres 
from the position they have hitherto held at the head of the 
list, decides that the Passeres should occupy the first place in a 
descending arrangement, or the last place in a scheme of ascension 
from the lowest and most reptilian. Whatever objections 
may be made as to Mr. Saunders’s method of arrangement— 
which, he is careful to remind us, should not be regarded as final 
—there can hardly be any difference of opinion as to the manner 
in which he has carried out his task. It has assuredly been no 
slight labour to condense the stores of information at his com- 
mand; and, while limiting his description of each species to ex- 
actly two pages, one half of the first being taken up with the 
engraving, he should yet tell all that is absolutely necessary and 
omit nothing which should lessen the value of his manual. 

But, recurring to the principle laid down by Sundevall as to 
the true object of all classification, we cannot but regret that Mr. 
Saunders has not found it possible to content himself with fewer 
alterations in arrangement. Those of us who place bird-books 
upon our shelves because we love the beautiful creatures which 
attract our attention, and desire to inform ourselves of all that 
has been said or written about them, would condone some inexact- 
ness in our scientific guides if we could more readily refer to their 
descriptions; but the multiplication of synonyms, the assumption 
of new or local trivial names, and the continual variations in 
sequence are often not a little confusing. Take, for example, the 
synonymy of a well-known little bird, the chiff-chaff. Mr. 
Seebohm, in his British Birds, has taken the trouble to analyse 
the seventy-six references which are given to this bird in ornitho- 
logical works and indexed in the British Museum Catalogue. He 
finds that the bird has nine generic and fifteen specific names ; 
and he himself, after severe elimination, is compelled to permit 
the pretty creature to be harassed by no fewer than twenty-seven 
combinations of these Latin names. The specific name on which he 
finally decides is that which has been used by the greatest number of 
authors ; the generic name he selects on other grounds, with the 
result that our bird is henceforth to be distinguished as Phyllo- 
scopus rufus, a designation with which, happily, Mr. Saunders is 
contented, discarding the Phylloscopus collybita of Yarrell, but 
asserting independent action by reversing the earlier sequence of 
the four birds which bear this generic name. Let the reader 
compare other groups of birds, as we ourselves have done, he will 
find that in hardly any groups are the sequences the same. Thus 
the barn-ow], which appears at the head of one list, is at the end 
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of another. The osprey, placed last by Saunders in his list of 
twenty-four British Accipitres and followed by the Pelicanide 
(the cormorant, and the gannet), is by Seebohm elevated to the 
sixth place among the Accipitres, the first order in his list, while 
the Pelicanidz, which he considers bear towards them an exceed- 
ingly remote relationship, occur only at the very end of his third 
volume. True, the old-fashioned notion that species were sepa- 
rated by colour, and genera by easily-observed structural differ- 
ences, as of bill, wings, feet, or tail, has been long discarded ; but, 
until scientific naturalists are agreed as to the comparative value 
both of generic and specific characters, less scientific observers 
might possibly have condoned the acceptance of some provisional 
arrangement which would not have entailed upon them such 
irritating confusion. It is to them of much greater importance 
that the birds described in each bird history or manual should be 
placed in similar sequence than that, for reasons which they may 
not be able to appreciate, and which appear to be still undecided, 
their relative positions should be changed. 


JANE AUSTEN.* 


We. are not ordinarily or extraordinarily given to praising 

the present time ; but it is certainly in its favour that the 
attention paid to Miss Austen and her works has for years been 
constantly increasing. Quite recently there have been three 
treatises of interest and merit upon her—one and the best being 
contained in Miss Thackeray's Book of Sibyls ; the other two, Miss 
Tytler’s and Mrs, Malden’s, being substantive. Now Mr. Goldwin 
Smith adds a fourth, which, if less gracefully written in parts 
than Mrs. Ritchie’s, is, perhaps, the most thorough of the four. 
There are some people who can never be trusted to write of 
what they admire, because they gush and blather; and there are 
others who can never be trusted to write of what they do not 
admire, because they go blindly at it and either snarl or scream. 
We shall not say that Mr. Smith is of these latter; we can say 
cheerfully that he is not of the former. His enthusiasm is of 
that tempered sort which maintains an equable heat in the 
writer and communicates itself comfortably to the reader. Very 
rarely we differ with him a little in reference to particular 
personages or things. For instance, we have never been able to 
share his and others’ affection for Fanny Price, whom we frankly 
confess to be the only one of Miss Austen's heroines whom 
we hardly love at all. Indeed, we think that he overvalues 
Mansfield Park as a whole, inimitable as not a few of its separate 
scenes are. On the other hand, we think that he goes much too 
far when he admits that some of his author's comic characters 
are “overdrawn ”—at any rate, his examples seem to us rather 
unfortunately chosen. “There was never a Tartuffe or a Mr. 
Jourdain, any more than there was a Mr. Collins or a Mr. 
Woodhouse, a General Tilney or a Lady Catherine de Bourgh.” 
Moliére can fight his own battles and needs no help from us. 
As for Miss Austen, all we can say is that we have ourselves 
personally known persons, now or lately living, who, allow- 
ance being made for the difference between the last and the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, seem to us to justify 
to the very letter Mr. Collins and Mr. Woodhouse, General 
Tilney and Lady Catherine—especially Lady Catherine and Mr. 
Collins. We may have been exceptionally fortunate in our 
subjects, of course. Another curious statement of Mr. Smith’s is 
that Shakspeare’s women are “inferior in interest to his men, 
with the exception of Lady Macbeth.” We are really and pro- 
foundly sorry for him if the adjective “ inferior” can even suggest 
itself to him in connexion with Rosalind and Beatrice, with 
Imogen and Cleopatra. 

But we have no cause of quarrel with Mr. Goldwin Smith 
on this occasion, for he has done yeoman’s service in a cause 
which we both have at heart. Perhaps he is not quite riyht 
in thinking that “there is little room for elaborate interpre- 
tation” of his subject’s technique. We are inclined to think 
that at least a good-sized chapter might have been devoted to 
the methods by which she produces her effects—methods which 
have been as yet little studied at any length. Put Mr. Smith 
would probably say (and we should not be able to controvert 1t) 
that this chapter would have been left unread by nine-tenths of 
his readers. Therefore, as the actual facts of “Jane’s” life can 
be told in a few pages, and as there are little or no miscellaneous 
facts to talk about, Mr. Smith, like his predecessors, has been 
driven to give more or less elaborate extracts, with occasional 
ne of the novels. From some things we gather that in 

oing this he has had a view to American at least as much as to 
English readers, which is natural enough. But we are glad that 
he has done it, for he has thereby confirmed an old experience of 
ours. It is the very rarest thing to find is tolerable, or even 
possible, to read such an analysis of a work of fiction with which 
the reader is well acquainted already. We think we may say 
without fatuity that we know Miss Austen’s work (in more 
than the ordinary sense) “by heart”; and yet we do not think 
that we have skipped a page of Mr. Goldwin Smith's précis, the 
memory taking a positive pleasure in filling up the outlines 
and comparing the original with the version. This would of 
itself show that Mr. Smith has done his work very well in- 


deed. It would seem that he shares with most Austenians 
or Janites a dislike to the posthumously published fragments, 
We can perfectly well understand this dislike, but we do not 
know that we quite share it. For there are great capabilities in 
these stories, though the form of the one is too awkward and the 
scale of the other too undetermined to give the reader, as dis- 
tinguished from the critic, any pleasure. In particular neither 
affords (though we think that with reconstruction “ Lady Susan” 
herself might have afforded) instances of that extraordinary 
power of actual creation which Mr. Goldwin Smith rightly in- 
sists upon as Miss Austen’s chief note. It is this faculty of 
creation in the writer which is the secret of the continued delight 
of the reader. The cleverest copies tire, because they are not 
alive ; the slightest or roughest creation has the perennial variety 
of life 

Mr. Smith's book is in the main written with excellent taste, 
and with hardly anything of that acridity, or at least asperity, 
which has too often marred and distorted his work. Once only 
the fount of bitterness breaks out in a passage which would have 
given the keenest delight to Miss Austen herself if she had known 
the circumstances. “ Much less can we suppose her capable of 
that vilest and most cowardly of all kinds of libelling which 
consists in traducing living and recognizable persons under 
fictitious names.” After twenty years the arrow, it would seem, 
still sticks in Mr. Goldwin Smith's side! Let this, indeed, be a 
warning to novelists never to indulge in the reprehensible practice 
which Mr. Smith reprobates with just, but scarcely judicial, 
wrath. Not the arnt which are now twice decem, not the carine 
which have so often carried him to and fro across the Atlantie, 
domuere that dool and grief. Naughty, naughty Mr. Disraeli! 
Poor, poor Oxford Professor! Oh, let all of us who write, and 
not merely novelists, be careful how we cause such wicked, 
wicked pain! 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HIS GODSON.* 
ORD CHESTERFIELD'S Letters to his godson and 


successor—a Philip Stanhope, with more right to the name 
than the better-known one—are not quite so good from the lite- 
rary point of view as the already known series to the husband of 
Mrs. Eugenia. They are written, at least most of them, to a younger 
recipient ; they show, though avery lively interest in their object, 
a less absorbing and inspiring devotion to him, and the greater 
age of the writer, though it has softened some of his less pleasing 
characteristics, has also blunted his powers to some extent. We 
have here a Chesterfield more tolerant, more kindly, still devoted 
to “the graces,” but less fiercely determined that his protégé 
shall succeed, flagging somewhat, though not failing, and if not 
less shrewd a little less keen. But the loss—after all not a great 
one—in intellectual power is made up by the gain in general 
pleasantness. The old letters have, indeed, been absurdl7 run 
down, by Johnson's personal pique to begin with, and to follow by 
what, we fear, must for once be admitted as an undoubted example 
of le cant britannique. But, except as regards his affection for 
his son, the picture of Chesterfield which they give is not wholly 
amiable. It must be a very censorious person who finds much to 
quarrel with on that score here. 

And this leads us to the consideration of some good fortune 
which these letters have had. Intended for publication a con- 
siderable time ago, under the care of their present editor, who 
is, as should be known, the inheritor of the Chesterfield estates, 
if not of the Chesterfield title, they “went under” in some 
mysterious manner, as possessions in big houses will, and only 
recently turned up again, thus escaping a fate which has been 
very fatal to similar things. In the second place, they have 
had the good luck to interest Lord Carnarvon, who evidently 
regarded his task originally with no great affection, and to 
convert him to a loyal affection for his wife’s ancestor. The 
Clarendon Press, the resources of which in book-producing are 
inferior to none in England, has put all these resources to the 
test in honour of the High Steward of the University, and has 
brought the Letters out in a really beautiful volume—a fair 
quarto, just not too large, with paper, print, margins, binding, 
illustrations, and everything else about it as handsome as heart 
can desire. All these things are good, but we are not sure that 
the best has not still to be told. Lord Carnarvon has prefixed a 
well-written introduction, dealing with the Letters dhemedioes 
and with their author, and he has in footnotes given necessary 
quotation-references, and explanation of allusions. But he has 
scrupulously avoided the pestilent pedantry of those editors who 
give three-quarters of a page of notes to a quarter of text, and 
fill the three-quarters partly with otiose parallel passages, and 
partly with hardly less otiose comment and discussion, the object 
of which would appear to be to distract the reader from reading his 
author as much as possible, and to fix his attention instead ou 
the remarkable erudition of the editor. For our part, when we 
have before us, let us say, Mr. Smith’s book about Surrey we 
like to read what Smith said, and not what Jones or Thompson 
has got or thinks he has got to say, not merely about Surrey, 
but about Kent, Sussex, Middlesex, Hampshire, and Tierra del 
Fuego. No period of English literature has suffered from this 
officious ill-breeding (for that is what it comes to) so heavily as 


* Great Writers—June Austen. By Goldwin Smith. London: 
Walter Scott. 


* Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson, Fditea vy the Earl of 
Carnarvon, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1890. 
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the literature of the eighteenth century, which is, indeed, parti- 
cularly exposed to it, from the fact of its having been at once our 
richest time in “memoirs,” and the time when the circle of 
average reading, and consequently of average reference, was most 
restricted. With Spence and Nichols, with Walpole, Lady Mary, 
Boswell, Wraxall, and a few others of the same kind, to draw on, 
with the Essayists at hand, and with some knowledge of Pope, 
Swift, Johnson, and Burke, almost any literary hack can furnish 
forth an edition of almost any eighteenth-century book anno- 
tated up to the third line from the top, and apparently (except 
to those who know) saturated with erudition. rd Carnarvon 
shows a good knowledge of his subject, and he has—as he has a 
right to have—opinions of his own on some disputed points, such 
as whether Chesterfield did or did not apply to Johnson the cer- 
tainly not wholly inapplicable term of “ a respectable Hottentot.” 
But he does not obtrude either his knowledge or his opinions, 
and he leaves his author to speak for himself, for the most part. 
It is a pleasant speech enough, though, as we have said, a little 
smacking of eld. The old man’s variety of affectionate names 
for his godson and heir, and his little schemes for his amusement, 
may surprise those who hold the general and erroneous opinion 
of Chesterfield’s misanthropy. His repetition of his old plan of 
iving, not merely hints on behaviour (which no one was more 
qualified to do), but fragments of a sort of Guide to Knowledge, 
by correspondence, may not supply the most appetizing part of 
a book. But all of it, more or less, will confirm those who did 
not need converting, and convert some at least of those who, like 
Lord Carnarvon, did need it. Chestertield was almost a great 
man, and almost a great man of letters. Ile had the profoundest 
knowledge of the world and of some sides of human nature. He 
had high practical and administrative ability. He had great 
ifts of expression. He had in some ways a really kind heart. 
e had interests which were wide, and which, if he would have 
let them, would probably have been wider. Almost his only 
fault was the great fault of his century—the sécheresse, which 
it sometimes tried to atone for by gushing sensibility, the want 
of poetry, the want of passion. And he paid for this by living 
cad dying unloved and (except as far as these family affections 
and his friendship for Lord Scarborough went) unloving. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


-* the sign of the “ Rembrandt Head,” in Vigo Street, Mr. 
Robert Dunthorne has now on view a collection of etchings 
oldand new. Among those never seen before special interest 
attaches to five plates of scenes in Holland lately executed by 
Mr. Whistler, who promises more of the same kind. In general 
character these etchings recall the second series of Mr. Whistler's 
Venetian studies. They possess his remarkable quality of obser- 
vation, his gift for catching salient points and neglecting others, 
and his beautiful touch. They are, however, of unequal interest. 
The Amsterdam scenes are more like notes taken to refresh the 
artist’s memory than plates presented to the public as completed. 
The “Zaandam,” on the other hand, is thoroughly delightful, and 
gives in very few lines the entire charm of the long perspectives, 
the blowing grasses of the dykes, the sleepy canals, and the wild 
flutter of innumerable windmills on the long horizon. The 
“ Draw-Bridge” is another fascinating example, even more 
igorously Japanese in treatment than is usual with Mr. 

histler, The artist would probably scorn us for saying so, but 
we think that in the other three plates beauty of tone is sacrificed 
toa minute dotting of detail, especially in the not quite satisfac- 
tory print of “The Square Ilouse.” We look forward with anti- 
cipation to the rest of Mr. Whistler's Dutch plates. 

Mr. Dunthorne has also published two of Mr. Axel Haig’s 
heroic etchings of architecture, an exterior and an interior of 
Burgos Cathedral, treated in his usual style—the second full 
of figures of worshippers, picturesquely grouped. These have 
much grandeur of effect, although the forms of the Spanish 
edifice are not in themselves so exquisite as those of Northern 
cathedrals which Mr. Haig has transcribed. Mr. F. Short, 
whose activity seems to meet us everywhere, has reproduced 
Turner's “ Mouth of the Thames,” a very gloomy composition 
of squall, with the low line of Sheppey in the background, 
with great skill. Mr. Short has the rare gift of subordinating 
his own style to that of the master whom he etches or mezzo- 
tints, so that he is not merely a very brilliant, but an unusu- 
ally faithful translator. The Rembrandt Head Gallery has other 
attractive specimens ; but we think we have mentioned all those 
which are positive novelties. 


CAPLAIN COOK.* 


R. BESANT is so much our friend that we have no hesita- 
tion in telling him in a kindly manner—in, as Mr. Chucks 
would have said, just hinting to him in the gentlest way in the 
world—that there are some things in his Captain Cook which 
we do not at all like. It is annoying that this should be so, 
use the navigator affords so admirable a subject for the stamp 

of book Mr. Besant had to write. There has not been, as far as 
we know, any short Life of Cook of any literary value since 


* English Men of Action—Captain Cook. By Walter Besant. London : 
illan & Co. 1890. 


Kippis’s, and this, good as it is, stands a little remote from vs in 
tone and manner. The time had come when the tale might be 
retold, even if there had been nothing new to add, and there is 
something, though not much. Mr. Besant has then, we think, 
not thrown away, but has not used to the best advantage, a most 
excellent opportunity. This is not the less unlucky because his 
— failure is due not to carelessness or want of knowledge, 

ut toa certain misconception on his part of the lines on which 
a short biography of Cook should be written, and also to an ex- 
aggerated notion of what degree of freedom is permitted to a 
biographer. Misled by an overestimate of the privileges of his 
office, Mr. Besant has made free to quote from the “ Book of 
Things Forgotten.” Now, this is an exceedingly dangerous free- 
dom to take. We do not want to put it rudely, but we do want 
to put it plainly, and so we say at once that the invention of 
Books of Things Forgotten for the purpose of illustrating sober 
biography might be permitted to Michelet or to Carlyle, but it 
is not to be allowed to us lesser men. That book must, in any 
case, be justified by itself. Now Mr. Besant only invents it to 
tell us such things as how Cook’s first master, the shopkeeper in 
Staithes, got drunk overnight, and poked about with a stick 
under his counter when he found that his apprentice had run 
away ; how he then looked in the till, and found a shilling gone— 
which shilling he accused the runaway of stealing, whereas he 
had, in fact, taken it himself to pay the shot overnight. Really 
it was hardly worth while drawing on the imaginative faculty in. 
order to produce nothing better than the colourless drunkenness 
of a Yorkshire shopkeeper. We do not see the consistency of the 
story either; for what likelihood is there that Mr. Sanderson, the 
said shopkeeper, would have had any difficulty in persuading the 
landlord of the “Cod and Lobster” to allow him to chalk his 
score up behind the door in the usual way? To speak seriously, 
what evidence has Mr. Besant that Cook ran away? and 
why should he doubt, as he does, that the lad’s indentures to 
Sanderson were cancelled? He himself gives evidence to show 
that they must have been cancelled when he says, quite correctly, 
that Cook was afterwards apprenticed to the Walkers, the ship- 
owners at Whitby. Now this could not have been done unless 
the previous engagement had been destroyed. We do not like 
this mixture of the novel and biography. The result is the pro- 
duction of a bastard genre, which is neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
good red-herring. If Mr. Besant will write a romance about 
Captain Cook, we will read it with joy ; but let biography remain 


When Mr. Besant leaves the Book of Things (deservedly) For- 
gotten, and comes to the known facts of Cook’s life, we have 
again the misfortune not to be able to agree with him as to the 
way in which the thing ought to be done. His proportions seem 
to us to be wrong. . Perhaps we can best show how wrong by the 
use of figures. This book contains fourteen chapters and a hun- 
dred and ninety pages. Of these, three chapters and about seventy 
pages, a good deal less than half the book, are given to the 
voyages. Really this is what one may call six-water grog. It is 
true that two chapters are devoted to previous voyages in the 
Pacific, one to the end of the third voyage after Cook’s death, and 
a fourth to some account of the explorers, officers and men, and 
their fortunes. Now these are, no doubt, kindred matters, and 
in a large book would be quite in place. In a small one, how- 
ever, they simply crowd out the hero himself. It is, to be sure, 
only fair to give Mr. Besant’s reasons for the course he has taken 
in his own words. They are these :— 

In considering these expeditions one is faced by certain difficulties which 
do not apply to the earlier voyages. It is that they belong almost to our 
own time, that their history has been narrated over and over again, Every 
boy has read Cook’s Voyages; not only every library, but almost every 
house with a row of bookshelves contains seme account of them; there are 
cheap and popular editions ; there are illustrated editions ; they have been 
abridged, condensed, and castigated for the use of the young ; they have 
served for lectures, illustrated by the magic lantern; they are known in. 
scraps by everybody. That is to say, though few of us would sit down to 
pass an examination on the subject, we all know in general terms that 
Cook surveved the coasts of New Zealand and New Holland, penetrated 
the Southern Ocean, traversed the Pacific in every direction, and was 
finally murdered at the isl«nd which some of us, still faithful te tradition, 
call Owhyhee. Again, all the anecdotes, the interesting facts, the dramatic 
bits, have long since been picked out, over and over again, so that they 
cannot be reproduced with the slightest show of freshness. Cook is not 
yet so old that, like Dampier and Shelvocke, only historical geographers 
and the people who read everything know him ; nor is he still so young 
that his achievements may bear another description by a new hand. 


Well, if these are good commandments, we can only say that 
they command Mr. Besant from his functions. But we do not 
agree with him, Besides, when Mr. Besant says these things 
are known in a general way, he gives up his own case. General 
knowledge is not knowledge of details, and it was his function to 
make it particular. Wethink with Dr. Kippis that “A narrative 
of the life and actions of Captain Cook must principally consist 
of the voyages and discoveries he made, and the difheulties and 
dangers to which he was exposed.” We want to see the pano- 
rama unrolled again—the new isles and new peoples and the 
perils of the sea. We are quite sure that Mr. Besant, looking at 
the original narratives with his own eyes and choosing with his 
own taste, could have told the wondrous tale again, could have 
given his reader a series of prose voyages of Maeldune, and that 
his reader would have been thankful to him for the gift. It 
seemed right to him to do otherwise, and it is a pity. The long 
extracts he gives from the MS. journal of the third voyage by 
one Gilbert, which has no particular merit except the modern 
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and purely fictitious one of being inedited, replaces what we 
should have preferred to see in the book very indifferently. What 
Mr. Besant has learnt from an old friend of Mrs. Cook about the 
explorer’s private life and family stands on a very different foot- 
ing. It is not much; but it is a solid addition to knowledge as 
far as it goes, and there is a pleasant, wholesome flavour about it. 
Happily, though we cannot allow that Mr. Besant has told 
his hero’s life in the best way, it is easy to agree in his 
estimate of him. With the very proper enthusiasm of a 
biographer he describes his man as the last of the great old 
navigators—or even as the greatest of them all. It is possibly 
a mere matter of language, but some may be inclined to 
say that he was rather the first of the modern surveyors. 
Admiral Jurien de la Graviére in his last book has said that 
neither Cook nor La Pérouse can be held to rank quite with 
Columbus, or, we may add, with Magellan, Sebastian de Elcano, 
John Davis, Quiros, or Tasman. The early Spaniards, the 
Portuguese, the first Dutchmen, and the Elizabethans sailed in 
weakly-built ships, and ill-rigged, into utterly unknown seas, 
with no better instrument to find their way by than Martin 
Behaim’s astrolabe, or the back-staff. The men of the eighteenth 
century had solidly-built and coppered ships, with well-balanced 
spars. They had quadrants and chronometers, charts of a sort, 
and, moreover, other men had gone before them. Therefore, they 
cannot, however brave they were and capable of heroism, be held 
to rank with the actual pathfinders. To no man in their time 
was it given to show the heroism of Magellan, when, at the entry 
to the Pacific, his crew mutinied, in sheer hunger and terror, 
clamouring to be led back, and he told them that, though they ate 
sawdust and the leather off the yards, they should crossthat sea which 
lay before them, and which no keel had ever crossed. They ate saw- 
dust and the leather off the yards, and they reached the Spice 
Islands, But the modern men had their own work to do. They 
had to survey and to enter into possession. In this Cook was the 
foremost of them all. Perhaps what he did has been nowhere 
better expressed than by Admiral Smythe in his book on the 
Mediterranean. The Admiral says that in his youth the Midland 
Sea, though it had been navigated for three thousand years, was 
less well known than the Pacific. That knowledge was due 
mainly to Cook—to his thoroughness, to the care he took of his 
crews, so that they might remain efficient to the end, and not be 
crippled by scurvy; to his hatred of the slovenly “nearly right” 
and the damnable “that will do.” He never left any work he 
on his hand to till he had done it to the last jot and tittle. 
When in his youth he surveyed the St. Lawrence, just ahead of 
the expedition which carried Wolfe’s army to Quebec, and under 
the fire of the French, he did it so that it needed no redoing. His 
chart of Newfoundland is good to this day. It is to the credit of 
the Admiralty of 1768 that, though it was a jobbing depart- 
ment in a jobbing time, it should have selected this sailing 
master who had come in through the hawsehole to command 
the expedition to observe the transit of Venus. Yet Cook’s 
superiority was so manifest that he would, in all probability, 
have imposed himself on any Administration at any time. It 
was sheer force of character that carried him on. He was not, 
as Mr. Besant very well shows, what is usually called an amiable 
man, though he could inspire affection and boundless trust. 
Naturally he was silent, rather forbidding, capable of harshness, 
and when dealing with coloured races of downright cruelty. But 
his capacity to do the work he was set to do better than any man 
of his time was never questioned. It would be interesting to run 
a parallel between him and his Portuguese predecessor, Magellan, 
in the old-fashioned style. Both were slain by the natives of 
islands they had discovered, and met their deaths, as far as we 
can see, by their own fault. Mr. Besant in telling the story 
follows the Hawaiian version given by Mr. Hopkins. For our 
own part, we regard all that story about the swine god Lono and 
the rest of it as calling for a good deal of salt. Natives are so 
very much addicted to saying what they think their hearers would 
like to hear. The facts as they are told by the English authori- 
ties are quite wonderful enough. Like Magellan, Cook fell, we 
take it, through the over-confidence developed by long success and 
a belief in his personal power to bear down all opposition. In 
both cases, too, the leader was ill-supported by his men. Had 
the lieutenant in command of the boats behaved with ordinary 
firmness and courage, instead of showing the white-feather, as he 
afterwards did at Camperdown (he was dismissed the service for 
it), Cook might have been saved. Ifad he not been over-confident, 
however, he would never have put himself under the necessity of 
depending on the nerve of a subordinate. He died through an 
excess of a great quality. 


COSTUMES OF THE MODERN STAGE.* 


Ww: reviewed the first two numbers of this publication a 
little time ago, and reviewed them favourably ; for the 
idea of having an illustrated record of the most noteworthy 
ieces that are produced at the various important theatres in 

aris struck us as not only being an interesting one, but one that 
would, if properly carried out, have a distinct historical value for 
the generations to come. But, as Touchstone remarked, “there 
is much virtue in an ‘if’”; and it is a fact to be regretted that 
Nos. 3, 4. and § of Mr. John Nimmo’s publication do not fulfil 
the promise of Nos. 1 and 2. Clerical errors abound—as, for 


* Costumes of the Modern Stage. Wondon: John C. Nimmo. 18g. 


instance, when the plate in No. 3 illustrating Bassanio’s costume 
in Shylock (M. Edmond Haraucourt’s version of the Merchant o 
Venice) assigns the réle of Bassanio to M. Caudé, while the letter. 
press affirms that “Jancey, a débutant, played excellently ag 
Bassanio.” M. Vignola’s illustrations of Jeanne d’Arc in No.4 are 
good in their way, but would certainly have gained in interest had 
the person represented in the drawings borne the smallest likeness to 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt ; but one feels inclined to overlook so un- 
important a detail as that when one compares M. Vignola’s draw- 
ings with those that illustrate Margot in No.5. They are signed 
by MM. Le Riverend and Lebéguy, and would disgrace the 
commonest “Journal de Modes” that ever found its way into 
the loge of a concierge. That these gentlemen should still be in 
the land of the living proves that either Mlle. Reichemberg and 
Mlle. Nancy Martel do not subscribe to Costumes of the Modern 
Stage, or else that they are the most forgiving of their sex. The 
translation of the letterpress is carelessly done, and the scent of 
the dictionary clings round it still; as, for instance, when “ frock- 
coat shape” is offered as the translation of “ forme rédingote,” as 
applied to feminine habiliments. Altogether, the recent numbers 
of this publication, whose first appearance we hailed with plea- 
sure, are disappointing in the extreme ; and the editors, both in 
London and Paris, will do well to provide themselves with a 
different staff of artists if they wish Costumes of the Modern Stage 
to attain to that degree of importance in the eyes of the artistic 
public to which, were it properly managed, it might distinctly 
lay claim. 


PETERBOROUGH.* 


MONG “English Men of Action” no more inspiring 
subject could fall to the biographer than the Earl of 

Peterborough, whose Life, by Mr. William Stebbing, is, on the 
whole, an excellent piece of work and judicious. That Mr, 
Stebbing should be judicious it was only natural to anticipate, 
considering for how long a period the biographers of Peter- 
borough have persisted in making that romantic figure the object 
of unbridled eulogy on the one hand, or of envious and, in 
latter days, the foolishest detraction on the other. There has 
been, too, a kind of tacit agreement among Peterborough’s bio- 
graphers, excepting the few fatuous decriers who decry him 
altogether, to make the most of everything that is enigmatic in 
his career. They appear to be perversely determined to preserve 
the enigma. Even Mr. Stebbing, in his summing up, asks a score 
of questions that embody this strange accord in discordance, some 
of which, enigmatic though they are, are entirely immaterial to 
a final estimate of Peterborough’s genius. Then Mr. Stebbing 
speaks of Peterborough as “ one of the most fantastically bright 
spirits that ever fairly dug holes for history to fill up.” Now, 
many of the “ holes” ought never to have proved to be pitfalls; 
and most were not of the hero’s digging at all. All that can 
be said of the stories of the Charing Cross canary, the fair lady of 
Huete, the bevies of adoring dames, the highway robbery, and so 
forth, is that they are all den trovato, and extremely probable. 
The more weighty queries of Mr. Stebbing’s long summarized list, 
“ Did he forge the letters to M. Couteney? Did he perjure him- 
self at Fenwick’s trial ? Did he conceive the capture of Montjuich? 
Was he the conqueror of Valencia?” and the rest, are conclusivel 
disposed of in the writer's narrative. The laudable care wit 
which Mr. Stebbing examines the statements of detractors onl 
causes the romantic personality of Peterborough to shine fort 
with a splendour that no mere éloge could effect. Nor, indeed, 
could the result be otherwise. A nugatory result was impossible. 
You cannot steer a middle course between the testimony of the 
friends and foes of Peterborough and produce nothing but the 
portrait of a successful general. The age of Queen Anne was not 
favourable to the growth of legend, or that kind of fable that 
unduly exalts the lineaments of a hero. Mr. Stebbing deals very 
patiently with Colonel Arthur Parnell and his notions of his 
torical evidence in his scrupulously fair account of Peterborough’s 
Spanish campaigns, though it was perhaps scarcely worth while 
to discuss at length the value of the contemporary history supplied 
by Carleton and Luttrell. If Peterborough were the miraculously 
fortunate impostor Colonel Parnell asserts him to have been, 
why have we not some contemporary evidence at least as respect- 
able as that of Carleton or Luttrell ? The ascription of Carleton’s 
narrative to Defoe is, at any rate, better than Colonel Parnell’s 
surmise that Swift was probably the writer. Defoe, as a literary 
Proteus, was as good a man as could be found for the enemy to 
bless in this way, but the mark of Swift is upon everything he 
wrote, and there is not a trace of his hand in the Memoirs of 
Yarleton. But Mr. Stebbing’s thoroughness of investigation m 
these matters is in complete agreement with the historical meth 
pursued in his interesting and satisfactory biography. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ROTHAN’S series of works on his diplomatic experiences, 
¢ which began more than forty years ago and continued till 
the fall of the Empire, is well known to students of contemporary 
history, and, though a little diffuse, has contributed some usefu 
side-lights. The order of these books has not been chronological, 


"* English Men of Action—Peterborough. By W. Stebbing. London: 


Macmillan & Co. 12890. 
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and the present instalment (1) though, we think, the sixth pub- 
lished, deals with the earliest period of all. M. Rothan had 
jal opportunities of observing the effects of the revolutions 
of 1848 in Germany, and on the smaller German States in par- 
ticular, and he was also in a position to be aware of the diplomacy 
of the Prince President and the attitude of the various Courts of 
Europe towards his recognition after the Coup d'état. Among 
other things there is a good deal about the Schleswig-Holstein 
uestion in its earlier form—a form worth studying still in view 
of the fact that its revival fourteen years later was undoubtedly 
the beginning of troubles for the Europe of our day. 

The title of M. Henry Houssaye’s new book (2) might suggest 
that he had at last taken a lesson from his volatile papa. But 
M. Houssaye ji/s is nothing if not serious, and he has discussed 
one admitted “ improper person,” one Queen of morals not so 
strict as the moralist would like, and one Empress, of whom 
the most alarming things are recorded (apocryphally or not) in 
a manner so as scarcely to tinge the marble cheek with the 
hue of a noisette rose (this, we trust, is elegant). M. Houssaye 
is an industrious scholar and can write prettily enough, but we 
do not know that he has the gift of vivification. Rash is he who 
meddles with the serpent of old Nile; of Aspasia we really know 
too little to form any sound opinion, and of Theodora we have 
accounts which are simply irreconcilable. With such subjects 
only genius can do much. 

M. Alphonse Karr (3), in issuing yet another volume of his 
newspaper causeries, points out with egotism, aig not un- 
justifiable in a man who has been a favourite of the public for 
sixty years, that he writes for those who like him, and not for 
other people. Those who like him will find plenty of pleasant 
matter to turn over here; and those who do not need not meddle 
with it. 

The “ Encyclopédie des arts et métiers panachée de cochonnerie,” 
as somebody has naughtily called M. Zola’s Comédie inhumaine (4), 
devotes itself in the encyclopzdic division of its new number to 
railways. M. Zola has got up railway practice and terminology 
with the same conscientious industry,and hasinflicted the results on 
his readers with the same unflinching rigour, which he has shown 
on former occasions in regard to mines, obstetrics, studio manners, 
ecclesiology, and the rest. The other department is provided for 
by the mutual relations of several mdles—it is observable that 
w. Zola, who was always fond of the word, now uses hardly any 
other for “ man ”—with several femelles; by a festive murder in a 
railway-carriage ; by the temptations and final succumbing of 
Jacques Lantier (who is Jack-the-Ripper in desire and thought, 
but externally an engine-driver, intelligent, and, when he is 
washed, handsome), and by the underplot of a wayside signal- 
man, who poisons his wife, after several false attempts, in a highly 
ingenious and disgusting manner. Whether the proceedings of these 
various persons, who are certainly bestial, if not particularly human, 
or the elaborate descriptions of shunting and engine-cleaning, and 
so forth, be more utterly destitute of pasture or delight to any sane 
human being with a tolerably healthy literary appetite, is a question 
which each individual person may decide for himself. La déte 
humaine is far from being the dirtiest of M. Zola’s books; but it 
is, we think, by a long way, the most dreary. 

Those among us (they are mostly wiseacres; but there are 
some among them to whom it would be harsh to apply that word, 
and who are merely not critical) who chafe at the “limits” of 
the English novelist, and burn to paint the cheeks of the young 
person a sanguine crimson, might, if they are capable of under- 
standing, learn a lesson from the three books which we notice 
last and especially from La princesse nue(5). M. Catulle Mendés 
ean challenge comparison with almost any living writer of French 
for a style a little florid and Corinthian, it is true, but subtle, 
a, and coloured to a degree which only his late father-in- 

w could exceed. Furthermore, he has an infinitely fertile and 
(when it is not ivdelicate) delicate imagination; he is a poet ; he 
can be pathetic without gush, and mystical without balderdash. 
The stories here entitled “ L’aveudes colombes” (a thing worthy 
of Meleager turned prose-writer), “ La derniére brune ” (a charm- 
ing piece of graceful fooling), “ Le bon almanach” (almost fit for 
the young person herself), and some others, can hardly be praised 
too much, and even “La princesse nue” (though the cruelty of 
the enchanter is unpleasant, and French) need frighten nobod y. 
But M. Mendés, as he generally does, has chosen to mix these 
things with mere grivoiseries, so that after long being unable 
to notice his books at all, we notice this in bodily fear of being 
torn to pieces by a cohort of enraged maiden aunts for so doing. 
The ingenious descendant of the Crusaders (6) who follows him 
is, indeed, of a different order of men of letters; but he, too, is so 
anxious to show that he is not “limited” that he frequently 

omes simply licentious. As for M. Roguelin (7), he is, we 
should think, a very young writer. He introduces M. Daudet’s 
Saphe as a kind of classic, and his own book is more or less 
imitated from it in parts. It isa curious mixture of goodness 


1) L’Europe et Cavenément du second empire, Par G, Rothan, Paris: 

Calmann Lévy. 

(2) Aspasie, Cléopatre, Théodora. Par Henry Houssaye. Paris: 
Calmann Levy. 

(3) Lu muison de Vogre. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) La béte humaine. Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier. 

(5) Laprincrsse nue. Par Catulle Mendes. Paris: Ollendorff. 
2 Sans M’sieur le Maire, Par Richard O’Monroy. Paris: Calmann 


vy. 
(7) L’étreinte, Par Louis Roguelin. Paris: Ollendorff. 


and badness—notable and welcome to us, however, because for 
the first time recently it tries to introduce the old kindly note of 
Murger, instead of the dull, loveless filth of the Naturalists, into 
a picture of student life. But on M. Roguelin, too, the obsession 
of “no limits” weighs. If those among us who pant to be free 
would consider three things—first, how good it is not to say; 
secondly, that the resources of the improper in literature are 
really very limited and of a despairing monotony ; thirdly, that 
the freedom for which they pant soon turns into the most painful 
of all slaveries, and that it is at least as great a nuisance to be 
obliged to introduce plain or fancy adultery as to be obliged to 
keep it out—they might reconsider their prayers. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


N the series “English History from Contemporary Writers, 

published by Mr. David Nutt, we have an example that is 
fairly representative of the editorial aims in the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton’s St. Thomas of Canterbury, though the “ well-defined 
eriod” illustrated by the selections covers a whole century. 
‘his generous comprehension is in marked contrast to the limited 
term of ten or twenty years to which the editors of other volumes 
of the series are restricted. But it is not the history of England 
from 1118 to 1220 Mr. Hutton has attempted to present from 
contemporary testimony, but the record of Becket’s life and his 
relations to the King, even to accounts of the canonization and 
translation of the martyr, the adornment of his shrine and its 
destruction under Henry VIII. From the abundant material 
at hand a good selection has been made in Mr. Hutton’s useful 
little book. 

Another historical series, the “ Story of the Nations,” offers a 
free hand to writers, and varied is the treatment that follows. 
Mr. W. R. Morfill’s Russia (Fisher Unwin) is a sketch of Russian 
history that possesses some of the merits that belong to the 
sketch, yet rarely are found in it. The material is well arranged, 
and it is set forth with clearness and directness. The descriptive 
opening chapters on the country and the people are useful, and 
the concluding notice of Russian literature is brief and sufficient. 
But why does Mr. Morfill protest so much in his preface against 
“claptrap abuse” of Russia, and so forth? Perhaps his own 
narrative of the partition of Poland and of other events more 
recent may enlighten the reader. Certainly he must be acquitted 
of writing “from an English standpoint.” 

With a little compression Mr. James McGrigor Allan's essay, 
Woman Suffrage Wrong (Remington & Co.), would gain in effee- 
tiveness and be found infinitely more readable. To the title we 
must add “ in principle and in practice.” Mr, Allan should have 
omitted this weakening addition. It is sufficient to sustain 
the plain thesis Woman Suffrage Wrong, and this Mr. Allan 
does, and does it again and again, like old Father William in 
Mr. Lewis Carroll’s variant of the pathetic ballad. His argu- 
ments are excellent for the most part, though not always 
marshalled with skill, and at times burdened by a tedious trick of 
addressing an imaginary audience of angry “ Amazons.” 

The Life, Times, and Labours of Robert Owen, by Lloyd 
Jones (Sonnenschein & Co.), two volumes in one, is a book that 
demands for its assimilation some measure of Owenism in the 
reader, for its enforced reading were otherwise an act of penance 
or a task to try the toughest ofreaders. Not without truth does 
the present biographer, the late Mr. Lloyd Jones, of whom a 
memorial sketch by Mr. William Cairns Jones is added, speak of 
himself as something of an advocate, and his work is not that 
of the ordinary biographer. His recital of Owen’s work and 
wanderings is full of tedious circumlocution, and he is nothing 
less than importunate in his references to Owen's virtues. 

Under the title National Education (Burns & Oates) various 
timely and valuable tracts by Cardinal Manning are collected. 
They lead off with “ Fifty Reasons why the Voluntary Schools 
ought to share the School Rates,” all sound reasons, and one 
alone, the ninth—“ Because the 14,000 voluntary schools save 
the public revenue 700,000/. a year”—sufficient, we would 
imagine, to convince the penurious ratepayer. In the re- 
maining papers the injustice of the present working of Mr. 
Forster's Education Act under the School Board system is set 
forth with excellent force. As Cardinal Manning remarks, 
the exclusive erijoyment of the education rate by the Board 
School system alone is “a sectarian application of public money.” 
We trust that this excellent little book will be widely studied. 

Visitors to Cannes will find some interesting notes of the place 
and neighbourhood fifty years ago in J. M.’s Thomas Robinson 
Woolfield’s Life at Cannes (Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.), a 
little memorial volume of the writer's uncle, who may be said to 
share with Lord Brougham the distinction of having raised 
Cannes to its present ee 

An interesting record of a life spent in educational and refor- 
matory work among the young is to be found in Lady Martin’s 
translation, The Life of Dom Bosco, from the French of J. M. 
Villefranche (Burns & Oates). As frequently happens with 
missionaries of reforming zeal, the early efforts of Giovanni Bosco, 
previous to his establishment of the Salesian Society, were re- 
garded as Utopian. His educational schemes for his “ adopted 
children,” the street waifs and strays he collected, were at first 
thought to be visionary and impracticable. His energy, how- 
ever, and his organizing power were remarkable. The story of 
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the origin and successful development of the training-schools at 
Valdocco, where eventually he printed and published many of his 
own writings, is very instructive reading. 

Dick Chichester ; or, the Wooing of the County, by E. M. Roach 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith), is a story of love and politics decidedly 
above the average political novel in its delineation of the in- 
fluence of politics on all sections of provincial society. Then, 
too, the story is interesting, and is by no means wholly subservient 
to the political element. ; 

Mine Own Familiar Friend, by A. L. Harris (Frederick Warne 
& Co.), is, as it is described, “a tale of a Secret Society,” and 
vividly sets forth all the horrors of such a Society. Cesare 
Robaudi, who tells his own story, is the victim of the treachery 
of a friend, whereby he is plunged into an Italian prison 
for seven years. When he is released he resolves to carry 
out the vengeance which, whilst in prison, he swore against 
“those who had consigned him to a living tomb.” To enable 
himself to carry out this vengeance, he becomes a member of a 
secret Society in England. His description of this Society, the 
way in which he tracks down his enemy, and, finally, at the 
moment of fulfilling his vow, how the vengeance is taken out of 
his hand by his victim dying at his feet, the treachery being 
more than forgiven by Cesare, who takes charge of his child—all 
this is forcibly told. The impossible Englishman, who proves 
his best friend, and helps him in all his most difficult situations, 
is a bright spot ina story full of horrors. Mine Own Familhar 
Friend is a book which, once taken up, cannot be put down until 
read through, and this is saying much for any, even so short, 
2 book in these days. : 

We have received the first volume of The Library (Elliot 
Stock), edited by J. Y. W. MacAlister, F.S.A., the new magazine 
of the Library Association, an excellent journal for book-lovers, 
with a useful section devoted to news current, and varied articles 
of bibliophilic interest. 

We have also received The Siren of Warmington, by John 
Collett, illustrated by Lancelot Speed (Bickers & Son), a farcical 
drama, the representation of which appears to us simply incon- 
ceivable; the third number of Transactions of the Cremation 
Society, with list of donors, subscribers, rules, and regulations ; 
The Book-Lover, edited by Ingersoll Lockwood (New York: 
Benjamin), monthly magazine “for those interested in rare and 
standard books”; and Modes of Painting, an expository hand- 
hook, by Mr. J. Scott Taylor (Winsor & Newton). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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YCEUM.—THE DEAD HEART.— Every Evening at Eight 
o'clock. THE DEAD HEART: Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Stir 

Mr. Righton, Miss Kate Phillips, and Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst open 

daily 10 to5. Seats also booked by letcer or telegram. Carriages at '0.45.-LYCEUM. 


I YRIC.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, HENRY J. LESLIE. 

Every Evening at Eight, the New Comedy Opera, in Three Acts, entitled THE RED 

HUSSAR, by H. P. Stephens anu Edward Solomon. The Stage production by Charles Harris, 
Box Office open from 9 A.M. to 1l P.M. Morning Performance every Saturday at 2.30. 

RYSTAL PALACE.—Dr. JOSEPH JOACHIM will play 

at the SATURDAY CONCERT, March 15. Vocalist, Miss Alice Whitacre. Violon. 

cello, Mons. Ernest Gillet. Conductor, Mr. August Manns. Numbe ed seats, 2s. 6d.; un- 

numbered, Is. Tue programme will include Brahms's Concerto for Violin, Violoncello, and 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The FIFTH ORDI- 
NARY MEETING of the present Session will be held on Tuesday. March 18, 

1890, at the Royal Schooi of Mines, 2 Jermyn Street, 8.W., at 7.45 P.M., when the following 

Paper will be read :—" ON MARRIAG+-RATES and MAKRIAGE-AGES, WITH 

SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE GROWTH OF POPULATION,” by Dr. WILLIAM 

OGLE, M.A., F.R.C.P., 

SYNDICATE forming to place before the public a high-class 
INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKING. A few SHARES still available. Security 


given for amount contributed as well as a handsome bonus.—Apply, in first instance by 
letter, to P,Q. K., care of Crossley, Muir, « Co., 57A Coleman Stre t, adon, E.v. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


[J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The CLAS*ES re-commence on MAY 1, and are so arranged as to afford a convenient 
Opportunity tor students to commence their Medical Course. 
Full information may be obtained from the Office of the Colle ze, Gower Street, W.C, 
JOHUN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean, 
J.M. HORSBURGH, M.A.., Secretary, 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, March 1890, 


TWELVE SCHOLARSIIIPS, varying in value from £80 to £15 a year, together with Four 
Coune:! Nomivations (giving immediate admission), will be competed tor io June next. One 
of these Scholarships (£40) is confined tu Candidates not yet members of the School ; the rest 
are open to members of the School and others without distinction ; two will be offered for 
proficrency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates trom eleven to sixteen.—Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to Mr. F. J. LEAbeR, the College, Mariborough. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—THREE FOUNDA- 
TION. SCHOLARSHIPS, value “0 Guineas per annum, TWO WARDEN'S 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, value 50 Guineas per annum, a'd FIVE MINOR 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, value 30 Guineas per annum, will Le competed for on July 31 


next.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 
INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
CUVOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

.1e COURSE of STUDY is arrauged to fit an ENGINEER for empioyment in Europe, 
India, or th. Colonies. About FIFTY SCUDENT~ will be admitted in September 1890. 
For Competition the Secretarv of State will offer TEN Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Departinent and TWO in the Indien Telegraph Department. — For parti 
avply to the SKCRETARY, at the College. 


Gi. CLARE COLLEGE, WALMER, KENT. 
Head- Master—The Rev. E. D'AUQUIER, M.A. Clare College, Camb. 
One of the Examiners to the [rish Board of Intermediate Education, late Head-Master of 
uth-Eastern College, Ramsgate, with a statf of Assistant Masters (Graduates). 

The College is situated in a delightful spot, close to the sea, and contains teaching and 
boarding accommodation, chapel, sanaturium, iutirmary, playroom, laundry, gymnastum, 
tuckshop, workshop, «c.. 14 acres of weil-timbered und beautiful grounds, cycle path, c: 
end football fields, tennis-courts, &c., sea-bathing and boating. 

he school year is divided into three terms : each teri consists of about thirteen weeks. 

Inclusive fees, Eighty Guineas per annua Exhibitions and Scholarships, of £10, £15, and 
€21, are annually thrown open for competition. 

For turther information, apply to the Hgab- MASTER. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


SHIPS (Two of £80, one of £59, and one of £40) on July 18, 1890. Candidates mustbe 
under Fourteen years of age on January 1, 1890.—For further particulars apply to 
Warpen, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


(QHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 20, 21, 2. ELEVEN 
SCIIOLAKSHIPS at least, of va-ue ranging betwen £50 ana £20 per annum, will be awa ded. 
Chief subjects, C assies and Math ice, = Candid must be undec fi.teen.—For further 
details apply tothe SecReTaRyY, Cheitenham Colieze. 


"HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited). HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. For the TRAINING of YOUTHS 
for COLONIAL LIFE @&e. 
_Ps,ectus oa pli i u to the Ri id it Director. 
COAST.—MERTON HOUSE, SOUTILWICK, near 
Brighton. PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R)YAL wavy. 


Scholarship recentl: gamed at Sc. Paul's. Mouse bewutifully situated. facing sea and at 
of Downs. Combined sea-air and open country. Very warm, dry, aad sheltered.—_Address, 


Hl. RK. Brown, M.A., Fairholme House, West Kensin :ton. 
S?- MARYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 

TWO ENCRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 each i» Classes end Mathematics will be 
awarded by Examination on Aprii 25, and in September there will be an Examination for 

Entrance Schol+ rshivs in Natural Science. 

L og are Special Ciasses in preparation for the Examinations of the University of 
andor . 

The Prospectus and full particulars may be had by applying to the School Secretary, Mr. 

Frepenic H. Mapprs. 

The SUMMER SESSION begins on May 1. 


wae a: HERBERT W. PAGE, M C., Dean. 
UJ PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will take 


place at Uppingham on the 27th, 2 th, and 29th of March, 1899, for SIX OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. two of £70, .wo of £50, two of £30 per annum. 
Candidste- must be under 1. 

Apy+ly, with certiticates of age and character, to the IIRAD- MASTER. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—There will be an ELECTION to 

ENTRANCE and other SCHOLAKSHIPS at R 'SSAL™ SCHOOL, before Easter. 
The Examination will be held on March 25, 26, and 27. at Rossall or Oxford. About 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded. ‘The Scholarships vary in value, 70 Guiness 
and £20 or £10 a year — For particulars apply to Hkav-MaAstTer, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


OODCOTE HOUSE, WINDLESHAM, BAGSHOT.— 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, where the greatest care of the boys’ health 
is combined with thoroughly good teaching. Old pupils are now holding Scholarships st 
Canterbury, Fettes, Mariburough, Oundle, Sherborne, and Wellington. For Prospectus, 
apply to Kev. C. FENDALL, M.A, 


Pre SUILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 


Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GLs.8. Garden and full-sized Tennis-court. Numbers limited. 
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Be j ye q Established by Royal Charter 1845, tur land Owners, and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
vey ors. intending Coionists, &c. Practical and Scientitie Instruction in Agriculture and 
Dairy Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, xc. we. 
Oe ae For Prospectus, with particulars ot Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
Divlomas, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
oe ey. NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 20, 1890. 
ADLEY CULLEGE.—Election to FOUR SCHOLAR- 
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